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Week Ending Friday, June 4, 1982 


Organization of African Unity 





Message on the 19th Anniversary of the 
Organization. May 26, 1982 





Dear Mr. President: 

On the occasion May 25 of the 19th anni- 
versary of the signing of the charter of the 
Organization of African Unity I take great 
pleasure in extending to you, and through 
you to the people of Africa, the best wishes 
of the American people and myself. 

This year’s celebration of African Unity 
Day comes at a particularly important time 
in African-American relations. You may be 
assured that our efforts, along with our 
partners, to bring Namibia to independence 
via free and fair elections based on United 
Nations Security Council resolution 435 and 
to bring peace to the Southern Africa 
region will be unceasing. We will continue 
to cooperate with the OAU in your peace- 
keeping efforts in Chad. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: The message was addressed to His Ex- 
cellency Daniel T. arap Moi, President of 
Kenya and Chairman of the OAU. 

The text of the message was not available 
in time for inclusion in last week's issue. 


Mexico-United States 
Interparliamentary Conference 





Remarks at the 22d Annual Meeting of the 
Legislators. May 28, 1982 





Thank you very much. Senator Percy, | 
thank you very much, my fellow Illinoisan— 
{laughter|—but you'd find how lovely it was 
to be a transplant to California, yourself, if 
you wanted to try that now. [Laughter] 


I’m temporarily down here, and to show 
my simpatico with all of you, I am looking 
forward to returning to Rancho del Cielo. 
We can’t helicopter because the California 
sunshine is shut out today. But awaiting me 
up there is a wonderful gift from south of 
the border, from President Portillo, an 
Anglo-Arab horse that’s waiting for me, and 
I'll be riding as soon as I get back up there 
on him. 

But Senators, the Representatives, the 
delegates, excellencies, ambassadors, you 
ladies and gentlemen: I’ve always had a 
great regret that in that little school in Illi- 
nois, where I was compelled to study for a 
couple of years a foreign language, they did 
not offer Spanish. I find a great beauty in it 
and a great desire in that language. And my 
desire to speak in that was heightened sev- 
eral years ago when I was Governor of Cali- 
fornia, and I went on a mission to Mexico 
City representing the President of the 
United States. 

I found myself addressing an audience 
there, and then there’s the thing that any 
speaker hates more than anything else—I 
sat down to very unenthusiastic and scat- 
tered applause. The next speaker had only 
heightened my pain when he, speaking in 
Spanish, was being interrupted frequently 
with the warmest kind of applause. And 
trying to hide my embarrassment, I clapped 
louder and longer than anyone else and 
started before anyone else each time, ’till 
our then-ambassador leaned over and said 
to me, “I wouldn’t do that if I were you; 
he’s interpreting your speech.” [Laughter] 

This distinguished series of conferences 
began 21 years ago in the magnificent city 
of Guadalajara, Mexico. And you’ve often 
enticed each other to meet outside of the 
capital cities, and I applaud that practice. 
I'm especially pleased that this year’s con- 
ference is being held in my now home State 
of California, in this beautiful place by the 
Pacific Ocean. Santa Barbara is very much a 
part of the historic relationship between 
our two peoples. 
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As you know, we value, as the Senator 
said, our candid and friendly relations with 
our closest neighbors. And I appreciate the 
efforts that you’re making in this confer- 
ence to build upon our goodwill. 

I have the greatest admiration and re- 
spect for President Lépez Portillo who, I 
understand, addressed this conference 
during its meeting last year at a similarly 
beautiful location at Manzanillo, Mexico— 
M-E-H-I-C-O—I’ve learned that much. 
[Laughter] 

During my 16 months in office, we’ve 
developed a rapport fitting good neighbors 
and good friends. President Lépez Portillo 
and I have met a total of four times last 
year. Mexican and United States Cabinet 
members have exchanged frequent visits, 
and Secretaries Haig and Castaneda are on 
such cordial terms that they call each other 
“Al” and “Jorge,” even when debating fine 
points on our respective approaches to Cen- 
tral America’s problems. You know, in the 
world of diplomacy, most diplomats forget 
they have first names. 

And while occasionally there are differ- 
ences in approach between our two coun- 
tries, the honest goodwill which exists be- 
tween us has ensured the maintenance of 
dialog and created new opportunities for 
cooperation. After all, we strive to achieve 
the same goal: a free and prosperous Amer- 
ica—North, South, and Central. 

Mexico, along with Venezuela, took the 
lead in furthering economic and social de- 
velopment among the Caribbean Basin 
States. Your use of oil has demonstrated a 
tangible commitment to this end. We're 
pleased to be working together with you 
and other nations in this area toward a 
more prosperous and politically stable hem- 
isphere. 

Much has been accomplished on our 
agenda of bilateral issues. Last June, Presi- 
dent Lépez Portillo and I set up two 
groups—a binational commission, headed by 
our two Foreign Secretaries, and a cabinet- 
level joint trade commission. No miracle 
cures were expected on the issues which 
these two bodies have addressed, but their 
deliberations have helped us to focus more 
clearly on the issues and the opportunities 
before us. 

Apart from some technical impediments 
being addressed in the Joint Trade Commis- 
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sion, trade moves largely unhindered. In 
fact, it is at an all-time high. Mexico now 
ranks as the United States third largest 
trading partner; total two-way trade should 
reach $35 billion in 1982. 

Ongoing cooperation continues in many 
areas, ranging from our joint efforts in sci- 
ence and technology and cultural exchange, 
to urban development planning and devel- 
opmental* cooperation along our 2,000- 
mile-long unarmed border. 

As is inevitable between two close neigh- 
bors, there are problems to be worked out. 
But by dealing with each other in good 
faith, by working together and consulting 
on these problems, we have demonstrated 
that they are opportunities as much as they 
are obstacles. 

We share an understanding of the enor- 
mous benefits that we can derive from a 
positive bilateral relationship. I can honestly 
tell you that relations between the United 
States and Mexico are good. The friendship 
between our peoples is excellent. Our na- 
tional legislatures have a significant role to 
play in our relations. I look forward to 
working with all of you for the benefit of 
both our peoples and for the peace and 
progress of this hemisphere. 

I know the bloodshed that is taking place 
around the Falkland Islands is of deep con- 
cern to every nation in this hemisphere. We 
understand and are sensitive to Latin 
American sympathies in this crisis, some- 
thing which made our own decisions more 
painful and difficult. I hope you will also, as 
neighbors and friends, do your utmost to 
understand the importance we attach to the 
principle that armed force should not be 
used to assert claims in an international dis- 
pute, as contained in Resolution 502 of the 
U.N. Security Council. 

Let’s make certain that emotions don’t 
blur the truth of how close we really are 
during this tragic conflict. We all did our 
best to prevent bloodshed. Now that hostil- 
ities have started, we are united in the 
desire for a negotiated settlement and a 
peaceful resolution of the dispute under the 
guidelines set down in U.N. Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 502. 


*Environmental [ White House correction. | 
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For our part, we'll continue to push for 
the resumption of negotiations. The essen- 
tial issues of sovereignty must be addressed, 
but this is a matter for the British and the 
Argentinians to decide for themselves, 
peacefully. 

In times like these, meetings like this one 
of today are even more significant because 
they serve to reaffirm the common goals 
and the shared values that bind us together 
as friends and neighbors. 

I wish you all the best in your delibera- 
tions here in Santa Barbara. Bless you all in 
what you’re doing. Thank you for picking 
this place. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. in 
the Loggia Ballroom at the Biltmore Hotel 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. Senator Charles H. 
Percy was the U.S. Senate delegation chair- 
man. 

The transcript was not available in time 
for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


The Budget and the U.K.-Argentine 
Conflict 





Informal Question-and-Answer Session 
With Reporters. May 28, 1982 





The Budget 


Q. Well, Mr. President, what are you 
going to do about the budget? 

Q. Is that what we’re supposed to ask? 
[Laughter] 

Q. Sir, the House won’t pass any budget, 
and the Democrats say it’s because you’re 
too stubborn. 

The President. Because I’m too stubborn? 
I submitted a budget in February which the 
House refused to even consider and yet it’s 
called “the President’s budget.” 

We spent, then, 4 months on that budget. 
We spent 4 weeks or more trying to negoti- 
ate a bipartisan agreement. The biggest 
dream I had was that for once maybe the 
leadership, both Houses of the Congress 
and the President, could come before the 
American people like this and say, “Togeth- 
er we have come forth with a budget which 


we think will help in the economic situation 
that we’re in today.” 

Q. Well, why didn’t they? 

The President. They refused to negotiate 
in any way, as far as I was concerned. I sat 
for 3 hours, and there was never one effort 
at finding agreement any place on any one 
of the subjects. 

Q. Who do you blame for this, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Is it Tip O'Neill? 

The President. Well, I have to say that 
the leadership of the House has made it 
plain. We’re halfway there. The Senate did 
adopt a budget that contained, probably, 
the bulk of the features that we had asked 
for in our worked-on budget. But look at 
the comparison. 

We worked for 4 months in compliance 
with the law to present the President’s 
budget to the Congress. And they spent 6 
days going at not our budget but at a half a 
dozen or more budgets and 68 amendments 
and finally came up with nothing. And I 
think that it is an irresponsible action that 
the American people will condemn, and I 
think the American people are demanding 
a budget. It is the one essential that is 
needed to get interest rates down and get 
us on the road to recovery. 

Q. Are you still willing to go the extra 
mile, as you said the other day? 

The President. I'd like to see them go the 
first mile. 

Q. What can you do so that the Republi- 
cans are no longer voting against you as 
they just did? 

The President. Well, there was a little 
handful that voted against me. But I'd like 
to point out the budget I supported, the 
Latta budget that had been worked out by 
the—in cooperation with responsible Demo- 
crats and the leadership, minority leader- 
ship, the Republican leadership, that plus 
even the Rousselot balance-the-budget 
measure that he proposed—both of those 
received more votes than any of the Demo- 
cratic proposals in this recent session. 

Q. Finally, sir, about 65 Republicans de- 
serted you, inserting an amendment which 
would have reduced defense spending, re- 
couped the Medicaid spending. That’s a re- 
pudiation of you, is it not? 

The President. No, I don’t think so. But I 
will tell you one thing that I think has been 
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made very clear, and I’ve been aware of 
since before I became President: The 
United States Government’s program for 
presenting a budget, or arriving at a 
budget, is about the most irresponsible, 
Mickey Mouse arrangement that any gov- 
ernmental body has ever practiced. It’s 
called the President’s budget, and yet there 
is nothing binding about it. It is submitted 
to the Congress, and they don’t even have 
to consider it. Then, when they finally 
come up with a budget resolution—which 
the President has no ability to veto if he 
isn’t approving of it—it is not binding on 
them. And then they go back to the com- 
mittee process through the year of intro- 
ducing appropriation measures which will 
or will not pass and which will or will not 
be signed by the President. 

Q. Sir, you want a budget that you can 
take overseas and then point out to the 
others that you’re going to reduce the defi- 
cit. What are you going to do to get it? 

The President. Well, now they have to 
come back into their budget committee and 
try again to come forth with something 
they think their colleagues on the floor will 
pass. 

Q. Aren’t you going to make a suggestion 
to them? 

The President. | could suggest they take 
another look at the February budget. It was 
better than anything they were considering 
on the floor. 

Q. What about the supplemental appro- 
priations? If they come forward with the 
housing bail-out still on it, would you have 
to veto it? 

The President. Well, | have taken a gen- 
eral position that I will veto attempts to 
bust the budget. But I also, as far as specif- 
ics are concerned, if anything is passed I’m 
going to fall back on something I observed 
for 8 years as Governor: I will wait until it 
is on my desk before I announce—— 

Q. But Bill’s [Bill Plante, CBS News] 
question is a good one. You're going over- 
seas and you're not going to be able to tell 
the allies that you have the right signal. 

The President. Yes, Y'il hope to change 
the subject because I wouldn’t want to tell 
them that the Congress acted irresponsibly. 
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U.K.-Argentine Conflict 


Q. Mr. President, could we ask you a little 
bit about the Falkland Islands? There are 
reports that the British, once they have 
taken the Falkland Islands, would like us to 
establish a military air base on the Falk- 
lands. How do you respond to that? Do you 
think it’s a good idea for the United States 
to have that kind of presence? 


The President. 1 don’t know of any such 
proposal. I do know that in a proposal being 
considered for a cease-fire, that there has 
been a suggestion of a neutral peace-keep- 
ing force there while both sides withdraw 
and continue to negotiate, of which one of 
the participants would be the United States, 
just as we’re one of the participants in the 
Sinai border force now. 

Q. Do you favor that? 

The President. Yes. We've volunteered 
we would be very happy to do anything we 
could to help in that way to stop the killing 
and to get at a peaceful solution. 

Q. Would you like to see a cease-fire in 
place right now? 

The President. I'd like to see an end to 
the killing; in fact, I wish it had never had 
to start. 

Q. Well, now the OAS is already prepar- 
ing to vote against us again, apparently, and 
say that we should withdraw our support 
from England. 

The President. The only thing that we 
have to face here is the issue, and the issue 
is not really those lonely little islands down 
there. The issue is whether we can allow 
armed aggression to succeed with regard to 
such territorial claims. There are 50 places 
in the world right now where, if this suc- 
ceeds, could be opened to the same thing 
happening. And the armed aggression, I’m 
sorry, did start by the action of one of our 
neighbors here in the Americas. That prin- 
ciple must not be allowed to fail. 

Mr. Speakes.' Thank you. 


The Budget 


Q. You once said you thought the Demo- 
crats just wanted an issue for November. 


‘Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary. 
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Do you think that’s what they were doing 
yesterday, just trying to create an issue? 

The President. Let me just repeat, Sam 
[Sam Donaldson, ABC News], I think it was 
irresponsible. And I think that some real, 
solid thinking should be given now to a 
budgetary process that befits the great gov- 
ernment of a great nation. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. 


Q. Mr. President, what happens to the 
economy while the budget is dragging on 
like this? 

The President. Well, 1 think there are 
signs, indices that the economy is recover- 
ing, that it has bottomed out. I think some 
of them are due for release today, but I’ve 
come down from the mountaintop; I 
haven’t seen them as yet. Maybe I'll get to 
them before the day is over. 

But you only have to look at inflation— 
where it has come down to. You have to 
look at the drop in the interest rates, and 
there’s been some, again, instability of drop- 
ping with those a little more just recently, 
the last few days. But I think that the thing 
that now is delaying further definite recov- 
ery is the action of the House with regard 
to the budget. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. 

Q. How is it up there in the fog? What do 
you do up in the fog up there? 

The President. Oh, well, it’s lifted now. 
It’s above us. 

Q. Are you going riding today? 

The President. You bet, yes. Did yester- 
day, too. 

Q. Don’t fall off. [Laughter] 

The President. Thank you, Sam. I needed 
that. [Laughter] 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The informal exchange began at ap- 
proximately 10:45 a.m. as the President was 
leaving the Biltmore Hotel in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., after addressing the Mexico- 
United States Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence. Following the session with reporters, 
the President returned to Rancho del Cielo. 


The transcript was not available in time 
for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


United Nations 





Designation of Dominick L. DiCarlo as U.S. 
Representative on the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs of the Economic and Social 
Council. May 28, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Dominick L. DiCarlo as 
Representative of the United States of 
America on the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. He would succeed 
K. Mathea Falco. 

Mr. DiCarlo is presently Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for International Narcotic Mat- 
ters. He served as New York State assem- 
blyman in 1965-1981 and was deputy mi- 
nority leader in 1975-1978. He was a self- 
employed attorney, beginning in 1963. He 
was assistant professor of Long Island Uni- 
versity in 1974-1975. He served as vice 
chairman of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Crime in 1969-1970. He was 
counsel to minority leader of the New York 
City Council in 1962-1964 and was assistant 
United States attorney with the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1959- 
1962. 

He graduated from St. John’s College 
(B.A., 1950), St. John’s University School of 
Law (LL.B., 1953), and New York Universi- 
ty School of Law (LL.M., 1957). He is mar- 
ried, has’ four children, and resides in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He was born March 11, 
1928. 


Note: The announcement was not available 
in time for inclusion in last week's issue. 


National Council on Educational 
Research 





Nomination of 10 Members and 
Designation of Chairman. May 28, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
Educational Research. The President also 
announced his intention to designate 
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George Charles Roche III to be Chairman, 
upon confirmation. 


George Charles Roche III has been president of 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., since 1971. 
He resides in Hillsdale and was born May 16, 
1935. He would succeed Harold Howe II for a 
term expiring August 30, 1983. 


Donald Barr is headmaster of the Hackley 
School in Tarrytown, N.Y. He resides in Cole- 
brook, Conn., and was born August 2, 1921. He 
would succeed Helen S. Astin for the remain- 
der of the term expiring September 30, 1982, 
and will be reappointed for the term expiring 
August 30, 1985. 


M. Blouke Carus is president and chief executive 
officer of Carus Corp. He is also president and 
chief executive officer of Carus Chemical Co. 
and president and publisher of Open Court 
Publishing Co. He resides in Peru, Ill., and was 
born June 15, 1927. He would succeed Barbara 
S. Uehling for a term expiring September 30, 
1984. 

J. Floyd Hall is superintendent, the school dis- 
trict of Greenville County, Greenville, S.C. He 
resides in Greenville and was born August 11, 
1925. He would succeed Alonzo A. Crim for a 
term expiring September 30, 1983. 

Donna Helene Hearne is an insurance agent and 
broker. She resides in St. Louis, Mo., and was 
born April 16, 1940. She would succeed Catha- 
rine C. Stimpson for a term expiring Septem- 
ber 30, 1983. 

Howard L. Hurwitz is president of School Man- 
agement Co. in Jamaica, N.Y., where he re- 
sides. He was born June 10, 1916. He would 
succeed Bernard C. Watson for a term expiring 
September 30, 1984. 

Onalee McGraw is an education consultant to 
the Heritage Foundation. She resides in 
McLean, Va., and was born October 4, 1939. 
She would succeed Jon L. Harkness for a term 
expiring September 30, 1984. 

Penny Pullen is a member of the American Leg- 
islative Exchange Council and is chairman of 
the Council’s Task Force on Education. She 
resides in Park Ridge, Ill., and was born March 
2, 1947. She would succeed Tomas A. Arciniega 
for a term expiring September 30, 1984. 

Carl W. Salser is executive director of Education- 
al Research Associates and National Book Co. 
in Portland, Oreg. He resides in Lake Oswego, 
Oreg., and was born August 16, 1921. He 
would succeed Maria B. Cerda for a term ex- 
piring September 30, 1983. 

Elaine Y. Schadler was district supervisor, Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress Proj- 
ect, conducted by Research Triangle Institute 
(Research Triangle Park, N.C.) in 1969-1978. 
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She resides in Bryn Mawr, Pa., and was born 
December 1, 1944. She would succeed Harold 
L. Enarson for a term expiring September 30, 
1984. 


Note: The announcement was not available 
in time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


The Budget and the Western Alliance 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 29, 1982 





My fellow Americans: 

This has been a pretty hectic week and, 
I’m sorry to say, a bad one for all those 
Americans who are suffering because of the 
recession and the high interest rates. 

In contrast to the Senate, which has 
passed a responsible budget resolution call- 
ing for reductions in the projected deficits 
for the next 3 years of $358 billion, the 
majority leadership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives preferred to play politics. In a 
wild 5 or 6 days, they battled over which of 
half a dozen or so budgets we should have, 
plus 68 amendments, and then came up 
empty. They will now recess for a vacation 
and come back to start all over again. 

The President is required to submit a 
budget. Indeed, the budget is referred to as 
“the President’s budget.” The one we sub- 
mitted in February was not one of those the 
House debated; yet, it was a result of 4 
months work by the Office of Management 
and Budget, the entire Cabinet and their 
staffs, and the executive staff. The Congress 
simply ignored it. Nothing in our Federal 
Government is more in need of an overhaul 
than the ridiculous procedure we have mis- 
named “the budget process.” 

Believing that a budget resolution calling 
for substantial savings could have an effect 
on the now unnecessarily high interest 
rates, I had hoped for cooperation with the 
Democratic leadership of the House. I 
thought if we could appear together before 
the cameras and announce that we had ar- 
rived at agreement on a deficit-reducing 
budget, it would serve notice to the money 
markets that we were united in an effort to 
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keep inflation and, thus, 
down. 

A number of responsible Democrat Con- 
gressmen did share that hope. And with 
their help, we'll keep on fighting to get a 
responsible budget which protects your tax 
cuts and provides for a sound defense pro- 
gram. 

Next week, I leave for Europe for the 
first time as President. Exactly 1 week from 
today, while I’m in France, we'll com- 
memorate the 35th anniversary of the Mar- 
shall plan, one of the greatest humanitarian 
ventures ever undertaken. America helped 
to rebuild the shattered economies of West- 
ern Europe and create a sense of communi- 
ty among Western nations which remains 
vital today. 

We must recognize that, whether in de- 
fense, political, or economic affairs, building 
successful foreign policy begins at home. It’s 
for that reason we put in place an economic 
recovery program that, at long last, address- 
es the problems and abuses that have been 
undermining our economic health for dec- 
ades. 

We're starting to get some encouraging 
news from those economic statistics that 
pour out of Washington. Interest rates are 
heading down—not enough, but it’s a start. 
Inflation is substantially down, and real con- 
sumer incomes are rising. And on July lst, 
thanks to the second installment of your tax 
cut, Uncle Sam’s bite on your paycheck will 
be smaller, leaving you more to spend and 
save as you see fit. 

Serious problems remain, such as the 
need for a sound budget and, above all, 
unemployment, here and in Europe where 
it’s at record levels. But we’re making eco- 
nomic headway, and our common security 
requires that we continue to work together 
as friends and allies. That will be my main 
theme at the seven-nation economic 
summit in France next week. 

But prosperity has little meaning unless 
we also act to maintain our freedom and 
protect the peace. The remarkable strength 
and success of the Western Alliance in pre- 
serving the peace for over three decades 
lies in the fact that we’re a voluntary group- 
ing of free peoples, soon to be joined by still 
another new democracy—Spain. The over- 
riding success of NATO is that for almost 40 
years, Europe has been at peace. 


interest rates 


To lay the basis for another generation of 
peace and prosperity, I'll meet with my 15 
NATO colleagues in Bonn, the capital of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Our allies know that America has both 
the will and the resources to defend itself 
and to live up to its commitments. Last No- 
vember 18th, we offered to eliminate all of 
our Pershing II and ground-launched cruise 
missiles if the Soviets eliminate their SS-4, 
5, and 20 missiles, now targeted on our 
allies. This offer has the strong support of 
our NATO allies and has been spelled out in 
detail at the U.S.-Soviet negotiating table in 
Geneva. 


In my recent speech at Eureka College, I 
presented a proposal for substantial reduc- 
tions in strategic arms. We and our allies 
hope the Soviets will respond positively, 
and we’re prepared to begin START—that’s 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks—immedi- 
ately. But arms control can’t happen in a 
vacuum. Over the past decade, the Soviet 
Union has engaged in a pattern of direct 
and indirect aggression and suppression in 
places as varied as Afghanistan, Poland, and 
Latin America, and that’s made it harder 
for progress in arms control. 


We must always remember that, in deal- 
ing with the condition in the world today, 
Western solidarity and defense prepared- 
ness are essential to meaningful arms con- 
trol negotiations. That’s the message I'll 
take with me—the message of a strong, free 
alliance, working together to protect its 
freedom and seek meaningful negotiations 
to build a more peaceful world. 


I’m optimistic for the future of our part- 
nerships and the future of freedom. The 
values for which we and our fellow democ- 
racies stand are of enduring and universal 
worth. Ours is a mission for peace and free- 
dom through Western unity and strength, 
and with your prayers, it will succeed. 


Next Saturday, Ill be talking to you from 
Europe. Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 
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Memorial Day, 1982 





Remarks at Arlington National Cemetery. 
May 31, 1982 





Mr. President, General, the distinguished 
guests here with us today, my fellow citi- 
zens: 

In America’s cities and towns today, flags 
will be placed on graves in cemeteries; 
public officials will speak of the sacrifice 
and the valor of those whose memory we 
honor. 

In 1863, when he dedicated a small 
cemetery in Pennsylvania marking a terri- 
ble collision between the armies of North 
and South, Abraham Lincoln noted the 
swift obscurity of such speeches. Well, we 
know now that Lincoln was wrong about 
that particular occasion. His remarks com- 
memorating those who gave their “last full 
measure of devotion” were along remem- 
bered. But since that moment at Gettys- 
burg, few other such addresses have 
become part of our national heritage—not 
because of the inadequacy of the speakers, 
but because of the inadequacy of words. 

I have no illusions about what little I can 
add now to the silent testimony of those 
who gave their lives willingly for their 
country. Words are even more feeble on 
this Memorial Day, for the sight before us is 
that of a strong and good nation that stands 
in silence and remembers those who were 
loved and who, in return, loved their coun- 
trymen enough to die for them. 

Yet, we must try to honor them—not for 
their sakes alone, but for our own. And if 
words cannot repay the debt we owe these 
men, surely with our actions we must strive 
to keep faith with them and with the vision 
that led them to battle and to final sacrifice. 

Our first obligation to them and ourselves 
is plain enough: The United States and the 
freedom for which it stands, the freedom 
for which they died, must endure and pros- 
per. Their lives remind us that freedom is 
not bought cheaply. It has a cost; it imposes 
a burden. And just as they whom we com- 
memorate were willing to sacrifice, so too 
must we—in a less final, less heroic way—be 
willing to give of ourselves. 

It is this, beyond the controversy and the 
congressional debate, beyond the blizzard 
of budget numbers and the complexity of 
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modern weapons systems, that motivates us 
in our search for security and peace. War 
will not come again, other young men will 
not have to die, if we will speak honestly of 
the dangers that confront us and remain 
strong enough to meet those dangers. 

It’s not just strength or courage that we 
need, but understanding and a measure of 
wisdom as well. We must understand 
enough about our world to see the value of 
our alliances. We must be wise enough 
about ourselves to listen to our allies, to 
work with them, to build and strengthen 
the bonds between us. 

Our understanding must also extend to 
potential adversaries. We must strive to 
speak of them not belligerently, but firmly 
and frankly. And that’s why we must never 
fail to note, as frequently as necessary, the 
wide gulf between our codes of morality. 
And that’s why we must never hesitate to 
acknowledge the irrefutable difference be- 
tween our view of man as master of the 
state and their view of man as servant of 
the state. Nor must we ever underestimate 
the seriousness of their aspirations to global 
expansion. The risk is the very freedom that 
has been so dearly won. 

It is this honesty of mind that can open 
paths to peace, that can lead to fruitful ne- 
gotiation, that can build a foundation upon 
which treaties between our nations can 
stand and last—treaties that can someday 
bring about a reduction in the terrible arms 
of destruction, arms that threaten us with 
war even more terrible than those that 
have taken the lives of the Americans we 
honor today. 

In the quest for peace, the United States 
has proposed to the Soviet Union that we 
reduce the threat of nuclear weapons by 
negotiating a stable balance at far lower 
levels of strategic forces. This is a fitting 
occasion to announce that START, as we 
call it, strategic arms reductions, that the 
negotiations between our country and the 
Soviet Union will begin on the 29th of June. 

As for existing strategic arms agreements, 
we will refrain from actions which undercut 
them so long as the Soviet Union shows 
equal restraint. With good will and dedica- 
tion on both sides, I pray that we will 
achieve a safer world. 
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Our goal is peace. We can gain that peace 
by strengthening our alliances, by speaking 
candidly of the dangers before us, by assur- 
ing potential adversaries of our seriousness, 
by actively pursuing every chance of honest 
and fruitful negotiation. 

It is with these goals in mind that I will 
depart Wednesday for Europe, and it’s alto- 
gether fitting that we have this moment to 
reflect on the price of freedom and those 
who have so willingly paid it. For however 
important the matters of state before us this 
next week, they must not disturb the solem- 
nity of this occasion. Nor must they dilute 
our sense of reverence and the silent grati- 
tude we hold for those who are buried 
here. 

The willingness of some to give their lives 
so that others might live never fails to 
evoke in us a sense of wonder and mystery. 
One gets that feeling here on this hallowed 
ground, and I have known that same poign- 
ant feeling as I looked out across the rows 
of white crosses and Stars of David in 
Europe, in the Philippines, and the military 
cemeteries here in our own land. Each one 
marks the resting place of an American 
hero and, in my lifetime, the heroes of 
World War I, the Doughboys, the GI’s of 
World War II or Korea or Vietnam. They 
span several generations of young Ameri- 
cans, all different and yet all alike, like the 
markers above their resting places, all alike 
in a truly meaningful way. 

Winston Churchill said of those he knew 
in World War II they seemed to be the only 
young men who could laugh and fight at 
the same time. A great general in that war 
called them our secret weapon, “just the 
best darn kids in the world.” Each died for 
a cause he considered more important than 
his own life. Well, they didn’t volunteer to 
die; they volunteered to defend values for 
which men have always been willing to die 
if need be, the values which make up what 
we call civilization. And how they must 
have wished, in all the ugliness that war 
brings, that no other generation of young 
men to follow would have to undergo that 
same experience. 

As we honor their memory today, let us 
pledge that their lives, their sacrifices, their 
valor shall be justified and remembered for 
as long as God gives life to this nation. And 
let us also pledge to do our utmost to carry 


out what must have been their wish: that 
no other generation of young men will 
every have to share their experiences and 
repeat their sacrifice. 

Earlier today, with the music that we 
have heard and that of our National 
Anthem—I can’t claim to know the words 
of all the national anthems in the world, but 
I don’t know of any other that ends with a 
question and a challenge as ours does: Does 
that flag still wave o’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave? That is what 
we must all ask. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. 
during the Memorial Day services at the 
cemetery in Arlington, Va. Prior to his re- 
marks, he vlaced a wreath at the Tomb of 
the Unknowns. 


Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 





Joint Announcement by the Governments of 
the United States of America and the Union 


of Soviet Socialist Republics. May 31, 1982 





The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have 
agreed to begin formal negotiations on the 
limitation and reduction of strategic arms 
on June 29, 1982, in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The U.S. delegation will be led by Ambassa- 
dor Edward Rowny and the Soviet delega- 
tion will be led by Ambassador V. P. 
Karpov. Both sides attach great importance 
to these negotiations. 


United States Ambassador to Swaziland 





Nomination of Robert H. Phinny. 
June 1, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert H. Phinny to be 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of Swaziland. 
He would succeed Richard Cavins Math- 
eron. 
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Since 1957 Mr. Phinny has been self-em- 
ployed with the R. H. Phinny Co. (invest- 
ments and business interests) in Fremont, 
Mich. He was with Gerber Products Co., in 
Fremont, Mich., in 1949-1957 as salesman 
and then assistant to the director of public 
relations. He served in the United States 
Navy as lieutenant in 1942-1945. 

Mr. Phinny graduated from Babson Col- 
lege, Mass. (B.S., 1948). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Palm Springs, 
Calif. He was born March 15, 1921. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 





Appointment of William J. Kilberg as a 
Member. June 1, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William J. Kilberg to be a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships. 

He is presently a partner in the law firm 
of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was a partner in the firm of 
Breed, Abbott & Morgan in 1977-1980. He 
was Solicitor of Labor, U.S. Department of 
Labor, in 1973-1977. Previously he was As- 
sociate Solicitor for Labor Relations and 
Civil Rights at the U.S. Department of 
Labor. He was General Counsel for the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
in 1970-1971. 

Mr. Kilberg graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1966) and Harvard Law School 
(J.D., 1969). He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in McLean, Va. He was 
born June 12, 1946. 


Veto of the Southern Arizona Water 
Rights Settlement Bill 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 5118 Without Approval. 
June 1, 1982 





To the House of Representatives: 
I return herewith, without my approval, 
H.R. 5118, the proposed “Southern Arizona 
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Water Rights Settlement Act of 1982.” I 
take this action with sincere disappoint- 
ment. I am well aware of the hard work of 
the Arizona Congressional leaders that went 
into the development and passage of this 
legislation. I also understand their desire to 
resolve the litigation that has hung over the 
head of the City of Tucson and the many 
private parties involved for the past seven 
years. 


I strongly believe that the most appropri- 
ate means of resolving Indian water rights 
disputes is through negotiated settlement 
and legislation if it is needed to implement 
any such settlement. However, H.R. 5118 is 
a negotiated settlement with a serious flaw. 
The United States Government was never a 
party to the negotiations that led to the 
development of this proposal. This settle- 
ment was negotiated among the Tribe, the 
City of Tucson, the State of Arizona, the 
affected commercial interests and other de- 
fendants with assistance from the Arizona 
Congressional delegation. The result of this 
negotiation was that the United States Gov- 
ernment, which was absent from the nego- 
tiation table, would bear almost the entire 
financial burden of the settlement at a po- 
tential initial cost of $112 million and a po- 
tential annual cost of approximately $5 mil- 
lion. 


I cannot support this resolution of litiga- 
tion on behalf of the Papago Tribe by the 
United States Government. I can only in 
good conscience approve legislation intend- 
ed to implement a settlement if the United 
States has been a major party in the negoti- 
ations and if the contribution by the de- 
fendants in the litigation involved is signifi- 
cant. 


I pledge the full cooperation of my Ad- 
ministration to the States and local govern- 
ments that are facing the difficult task of 
equitably resolving Indian water rights 
suits. I cannot, however, pledge the Federal 
Treasury as a panacea for this problem. 


H.R. 5118 is a multi-million dollar bailout 
of local public and commercial interests at 
the expense of Federal taxpayers through- 
out the nation. It is a prime example of 
serious misuse of Federal funds. It asks the 
Federal Government to pay the settlement 
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share of the mining companies and other 
local water users whose share should more 
properly be borne by the defendants them- 
selves. 

I therefore must return this legislation to 
you without my approval. I will only ap- 
prove legislation that implements a true ne- 
gotiated settlement. Such a settlement is 
one in which all parties that are making 
contributions or concessions have agreed to 
those contributions or concessions at the ne- 
gotiating table. I look forward to receiving 
such legislation from the Congress. I am 
asking the Secretary of the Interior to co- 
ordinate participation by my Administration 
in any such negotiations. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 1, 1982. 


National P.O.W.-M.1.A. Recognition 
Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4944. June 1, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since the Revolutionary War, when Gen- 
eral George Washington complained of the 
treatment accorded to captured soldiers of 
the Continental Army, the United States 
has recognized the uncommon hardships 
experienced by our soldiers held prisoner 
during times of war. Called upon to defend 
American ideals while undergoing extreme 
adversity in violation of fundamental moral 
standards and the international codes and 
customs for the treatment of prisoners of 
war, our soldiers have fulfilled their duty to 
their services and country. 

Similarly, our country has recognized the 
acute suffering experienced by the families 
of our soldiers held captive or missing in 
action. The uncertainty these service fami- 
lies live with day-to-day surely touches the 
heart of every American. 

The Congress has by Joint Resolution des- 
ignated July 9, 1982 as National P.O.W.- 
M.I.A. Recognition Day and on this day we 


should recognize the special debt owed to 
our fellow citizens who gave up their free- 
dom and their families in the service of our 
country. We must also remember our still- 
missing servicemen, for whose families, rel- 
atives and friends the anguish and bitter- 
ness of war are enduring aspects. 

Our Nation must not forget and will con- 
tinue to seek answers to their fates. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate July 9, 1982 as National 
P.O.W.-M.LA. Recognition Day, a day dedi- 
cated to all former American prisoners of 
war, to those still missing, and to their fami- 
lies. I call on all Americans to join in honor- 
ing those who made the uncommon sacri- 
fice of being held captive in war, and their 
loved ones. 

I call upon State and local officials and 
private organizations to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this lst day of June, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:08 p.m., June 1, 1982) 


The President’s Trip to Europe 





Interview With Western European 
Television Correspondents. June 1, 1982 





Versailles Economic Summit Conference 


Mr. Saint-Paul. Mr. President, let us 
speak before of the Versailles summit. The 
President of my country, Francois Mitter- 
rand, among other European leaders, would 
like to reach a better harmony between the 
dollar, the Japanese yen, and the European 
money. Do you foresee a possible compro- 
mise about this question? 

The President. Well, I don’t know that it’s 
so much a compromise as I believe that 
what is necessary to have a stable exchange 
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is to have more stable economies for all of 
us. And I hope that out of our talks we can 
find ways to approach the problems that 
face all of us economically in such a way as 
to be going more in the same direction. 

Here, we, in our own country, have un- 
dertaken to curb inflation and have had, I 
think, a remarkable success in that for the 
last 3 months it has been running at less 
than l-percent rate here—and for the last 6 
months, only 2.8 percent. 

The exchange—the idea—we’re opposed, 
as you know, to government intervention 
on an ongoing basis in exchange rates in our 
floating exchange. We would like to see a 
study made of the history, recent history of 
government intervention and what its 
record has been. At the same time, we will 
support intervention for extreme disrup- 
tions and dislocations in the exchange rate. 

But above all, again, I repeat, I think that 
achieving a stable economy for all of our 
countries is the best insurance that we will 
have a stable rate of exchange. 

Mr. Telmon. Mr. President, I remember 
that last year in Ottawa, you were promis- 
ing—you were predicting that the U.S. in- 
terest rates would have decreased in 6 
months. Are you going to do the same state- 
ment this year in Versailles? 

The President. 1 think I could safely say 
that because, while at that time we had not 
yet put our economic program in place, we 
got the most of what we were asking from 
our Congress. And the interest rates did 
come down.: They are down about 25 per- 
cent, but that’s not nearly enough. 

When we started in office, this adminis- 
tration started, we inherited interest rates 
that were the highest they had been in our 
country in more than a hundred years. We 
did come down, as I say, about 25 percent, 
but with the increase in unemployment, 
they have stayed much too high. 

I am hoping that the Congress will be 
more forthcoming with regard to the new 
budget than they were last week, because I 
believe that when we get another budget of 
the kind we had last year that shows contin- 
ued reductions in the rate of increase in 
government spending here, we will see an- 
other drop in the interest rates before the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. President, there hasn’t been 
an economic summit, I think, which didn’t 
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end with a ringing declaration against pro- 
tectionism, and we expect that to happen 
now, although protectionism seems to be 
creeping onwards. I wonder if, whether on 
this issue as on others, it’s going to make all 
that much difference whether you go to 
Versailles or whether you don’t. 

The President. Well, 'm going to Ver- 
sailles, but that will be a very important 
subject, and I am going to try hard—and 
I’m sure that others will, too—to point out 
the fallacy of protectionism. What the world 
really needs today is a greater extension of 
free trade, removing the obstacles to that 
free trade. And this is also very important 
with regard to the developing nations, the 
lesser developed nations that all of us have 
met with regard to helping, as we met at 
Cancin. 

One of the things that they need is to 
know that there is an open market for their 
product, whether it be agricultural produce 
or whether it be something manufactured. 
And I am going to strive hard to preach the 
sermon that protectionism actually ends up 
in a restraint of trade and open trade 
means more jobs for all our people. 


East-West Trade 


Mr. Kronzucker. East-West trade, Mr. 
President, is an important prospect of Euro- 
pean economy. It is said that you want to 
curb this trade; especially, you want to re- 
frain the allies of providing the Soviet 
Union with extra-cheap credit for their 
economy. Could you elaborate on that? 

The President. Yes, I could. 

It’s not a case of wanting a permanent 
quarantine of the Soviet Union or anything 
of that kind. But we have all discussed and 
have taken various actions because of our 
opposition to what the Soviet Union is 
doing in Poland, Afghanistan, its military 
buildup to the point that it hangs over all of 
us as something of a threat. 

The Soviet Union is having its economic 
problems, too. And I just believe that now 
is a time not to continue subsidizing them 
with cheap credit so they. can continue 
their military buildup. But is it time to ap- 
proach them and point out that there is a 
different way? 

But none of the countries of the Western 
World represent a threat to the Soviet 
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Union, none of us have any desire to be 
aggressive where they’re concerned. But 
maybe we could through restraining credit 
and refusing any longer to subsidize their 
military buildup, that we could persuade 
them to come closer to becoming a 
member of the family of nations—Europe 
and here and in Asia—that want peace and 
want a trade relationship worldwide. 

And so, what I will be proposing is not 
some return to the cold war as such, but a 
temporary period of restraint while we 
show them what we have to offer; on the 
other hand, if they will give up their expan- 
sionist policies and their obvious militarism. 

Mr. Kronzucker. You couldn’t convince 
the European allies of refraining from 
building the Trans-Siberian Pipeline. How 
will you convince the allies of this program? 

The President. Well, the reasons given for 
our not being able to convince them—at 
least given by our allies—was that these 
were contracts that in many instances had 
already been put in place before the pres- 
ent administration’s leaders were in office. 
And so they felt bound by contract to go 
along with this. 

I think the credit is a different matter. 
And again, I say it doesn’t make much sense 
to be forced into programs of costly arms 
buildup on our side simply to meet a threat 
that comes from one place and one alone, 
the Soviet Union, which, in the recent years 
of détente, during what was supposed to be 
a détente, has gone forward with the great- 
est military buildup in the history of man. 
And maybe we need to get their attention. 


Meeting With President Brezhnev 


Mr. Saint-Paul. Mr. President, my ques- 


tion could be a followup now. Do you con- 
firm your intention of having a summit with 
Leonid Brezhnev, and will this summit 
depend on the Soviet attitude in the world? 

The President. Well, answering the last 
part of the question first, it would only 
depend on their conduct if they should 
make some overt move, such as military 
occupation of Poland or something of that 
kind. On the other hand, I view a possible 
meeting with President Brezhnev as a 
chance to point out the road to a better 
relationship. And it isn’t a road that is 
simply paved with words; there must be 
some deeds. And I have quoted before, and 


will quote again, what the Soviet needs to 
understand is the meaning of Demosthenes’ 
words 2,000 years ago in the Athenian mar- 
ketplace, when he said, “What sane man 
would let another man’s words rather than 
his deeds tell him who is at peace and who 
is at war with him?” Again, I refer to the 
military buildup of the Soviet Union, their 
policies of expansion. 

I look forward to a meeting. He has ex- 
pressed at one time in a communication 
with me a willingness for such a meeting. 
There has been no effort to pin down a 
time, a place, although I have invited him, 
and I’ve had no formal rejection of my ex- 
pression of hope that he would join all of us 
at the United Nations following this meet- 
ing in Europe, when the United Nations 
takes up the problem of disarmament—or 
reduction of arms, and that I expressed the 
hope that he and I could—if he came to 
New York—could have a meeting at that 
time. 

If that is not to be and he cannot do that 
in his own schedule, then, yes, I would like 
to go forward and have such a meeting in 
which we could discuss the deeds that all of 
us might use to reveal our peaceful intent. 


Peace Movements 


Mr. Telmon. Mr. President, how much 
have the peace movements in Europe, in 
Japan, and now also in the United States 
influenced your decision? And how much— 
how do you evaluate the importance of 
these movements? 

The President. Well, I think it shows the 
desire of a great many people for peace and 
to be out from under the shadow over the 
world of nuclear annihilation. Actually, it 
didn’t influence me. As a matter of fact, 
they’re kind of following the leader because 
way back during the campaign, when I was 
campaigning against the incumbent Presi- 
dent, on a number of occasions I publicly 
expressed my intention, if I occupied this 
office, to seek a program of arms reduction 
as differing from the recent years’ efforts at 
arms limitation, but outright, sizeable arms 
reduction. And all I can say is that I’m with 
them. 

I may disagree with some of the things 
they propose, such as if they are proposing 
again a freeze at the present levels, because 
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we have now on the table in Geneva a 
treaty that we’re discussing with the Soviet 
Union that would take the nuclear weapons, 
the intermediate weapons, entirely away 
from Europe. We have set the date, June 
29th, for the beginning of the negotiations 
with the Soviet Union—and they’ve agreed 
to it—to discuss the reduction of the strate- 
gic nuclear weapons. And, of course, for 
some time we've all been discussing—all 
the nations—a reduction of conventional 
weapons. That’s taken piace in Vienna. 

So, the only place where I might disagree 
is if some of those peace movements are 
demanding only a freeze at the present 
level. I don’t think there’d be much accom- 
plishment in freezing the Soviet Union into 
a position of superiority over all the rest of 
us. 

Mr. Telmon. There is no point for me to 
put a supplementary question, because you 
have already answered. 


U.K.-Argentine Conflict 


Mr. Bell. Mr. President, I have a question 
I'd like to ask you about the Falklands and 
the extent of your commitment on Britain’s 
side, for the British seem poised to repos- 
sess the islands now. Do you want them to 
go through with that and score their victo- 
ry, or are you asking us to hold back, for 
there to be a negotiation and Argentina be 
left with some of the fruits of aggression? 

The President. Well, now, I could be pre- 
sumptuous in one way if I answered direct- 
ly some of that. I recognize that both sides 
have lost men, but England in responding 
to this—a threat that all of us must oppose, 
and that is the idea that armed aggression 
can succeed in the world today—you have 
lost many fine young men, as has the other 
side, and a number of your vessels and 
planes. 

I don’t know exactly—at what is the right 
moment for a negotiated settlement to that 
problem. I would hope it could come before 
there is further loss of life on either side. 
And we stand ready to do anything we can, 
as we have for all these many weeks, to 
bring about a peaceful solution and resolu- 
tion of this problem. And we'll continue to 
offer our help, do whatever we can. Wheth- 
er that can take place without further mili- 
tary action or not, I don’t know. 
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But we—I think all of us hope and pray 
that no more blood needs to be shed or 
should be shed in arriving at a proper set- 
tlement, and, again, as I say, observing the 
principle that armed aggression, as original- 
ly took place there, must not be allowed to 
succeed. 

Mr. Bell. Could we take this forward, Mr. 
President, to the future of the islands, that 
after spending so much blood, so many 
ships sunk, there will be a disposition on the 
part of the British, perhaps, to hang on in 
there for the foreseeable future. Will you be 
with us then as you are now? 

The President. Well, that question poses a 
hypothesis that I don’t think I’m at a posi- 
tion to answer. I do know that there had 
been many attempts at negotiation before 
this armed invasion of the Falklands took 
place, in which your country has suggested 
a solution to the dispute over sovereignty 
and has evidenced a willingness to find 
some fair answer, particularly fair to the 
people who are presently living there on 
the islands. 

Now, I would not like to put myself in 
the position of saying what that solution 
should be, except to say that I do believe 
and I know that Prime Minister Thatcher 
has expressed many times the desire to do 
what is best for those people presently 
living on the Falklands. 

Mr. Kronzucker. Sir, you risked your 
Latin American policy over your commit- 
ment for Great Britain in the Falkland 
crisis—or the Malvinas crisis, as the Argen- 
tines say. Do you also see a threat for the 
Alliance coming up with this conflict? 

The President. No, 1 don’t believe so. I 
believe that the Alliance—now we’re speak- 
ing now of the North Atlantic Alliance, 
NATO—I believe that we’re closer together 
than we’ve been for some years past. I 
think we’re seeing much more eye to eye 
than we have in the past. 

With regard to our desire for better rela- 
tions with the rest of the nations here in the 
Americas, North and South and Central, we 
did observe neutrality as a peace broker, 
trying to bring about a peaceful settlement 
before there was the actual engagement 
that we now have, armed struggle. We fi- 
nally had to say, in the face of intransigence 
on the part of the Argentines with regard 
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to meeting any peaceful solution, that we 
could not deny the principle involved, that 
we cannot approve of armed aggression 
being allowed to succeed, certainly with 
regard to territorial claims. And we hope 
very much that this can be brought to a 
proper conclusion, and we will then again 
proceed with our efforts to improve rela- 
tions with our neighbors here in the Ameri- 
cas. 

I have said for a long period of time that 
I don’t believe our country has ever ap- 
proached, particularly the neighbors in 
Latin America, in the way that we should to 
erase some misunderstandings and _ all, 
forget some past history, and to have a mu- 
tually beneficial relationship as we have 
with our allies in other parts of the world. 


West Berlin 


Mr. Kronzucker. Permit me to come to 
West Berlin, an island perhaps nearer and 
dearer to NATO, so to speak. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Kronzucker. How far would America 
go in its commitment to defend West Berlin 
if it is necessary, even over, perhaps, a war? 

The President. 1 don’t think there’s any 
question about how far we go. We are com- 
mitted to the preservation of freedom in 
Western Berlin, and that island of freedom, 
I think, is a symbol to the whole world of 
what is at stake and what is at issue be- 
tween the East and West. 

Mr. Kronzucker. Would you also risk a 
limited nuclear war over West Berlin? 

The President. 1 got in some trouble re- 
cently answering a gentleman’s question, a 
member of the press, in a group meeting 
about—he asked a hypothetical question, 
and I should have stopped short of a hypo- 
thetical answer when he said did I believe 
that there could be such a thing as a limited 
nuclear war. And I don’t think that I will 
make that mistake again of answering. 

I just believe that our goal must be 
peace, and this is what everything we’re 
doing is leading toward, is a deterrent 
toward war of any kind. And if we don’t 
have war of conventional kind, then we’ll 
never have to worry about how much of a 
nuclear war you could have. 

Mr. Kronzucker. You are aware, Mr. 
President, that in Berlin you are awaited by 
a hot reception, so to say? About a thousand 


different organizations prepare to protest 
against your visit there. What do you think 
about that? 

The President. Well, I’m curious as to 
what’s in their mind, and do they really 
understand what I represent? Or are they 
going by some imagery that has been con- 
cocted for them in which they think I’m a 
threat to peace? And if so, I hope that all of 
you will convey to them that I’m the first 
one in a great many years that has persuad- 
ed the Soviet Union to sit down in actual 
arms reduction talks, and that I’m dedi- 
cated to that. 


U.S.-European Relations 


Mr. Kronzucker. On the other hand, you 
are aware for sure that a lot of Germans— 
there’s even now a poll—a high percentage 
of the Germans are looking forward to your 
visit, and they think they will enjoy it. Mr. 
President, the nearer this travel to Europe 
comes, the more conciliatory it seems is 
your approach to those points that are criti- 
cal to the Alliance. 

The President. No, I don’t think—it’s just 
that now that we’re going there, maybe 
they’re paying more attention to what I’ve 
been saying. But as I say, I’m not saying 
anything any different than I said back 
when I was campaigning for this office. 

I know that there has been some miscon- 
struing of some remarks that I made early 
in a press conference with regard to the 
Soviet Union. And it’s been portrayed that I 
accused them of all sorts of things—actually, 
in answer to a question I was quoting what 
they say about themselves and their right to 
practice any morality or immorality that 
furthers their cause. I was quoting them, 
not making an accusation. So I don’t retract 
anything that I said. 

But again, as I say, I believe the answer is 
the reduction of arms and, again, not naive- 
ly or pretending that the Soviet Union, that 
we can have a détente while they go on 
with their programs of expansion and all. 
No. Seeking to persuade them to, by deed, 
prove their contention that they want 
peace also. 

Mr. Saint-Paul. I’ve got the chance to ask 
my very simple question, Mr. President. 
Before starting tomorrow, what will you say 
to young Europeans today, and what image 
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would you like to give to Europe during 
your trip now? 

The President. What image—— 

Mr. Saint-Paul.— would you like to give 
of yourself during your visit? 

The President. Well, as someone who be- 
lieves very much in that alliance which has 
kept the peace for almost 40 years now, 
with all the criticism that has been leveled 
upon it even by members of it, at times; a 
believer in that. A belief that our fate is 
tied to that of Europe. We’re not an outsid- 
er coming in trying to do something helpful 
for others. That alliance is important to us 
as it is to the nations of Europe. Also a 
belief that we can have better trade rela- 
tions, freer trade relations, that our eco- 
nomic problems are similar in all our coun- 
tries and that the answer must be reducing 
and eliminating inflation, freer trade that 
will provide jobs for those people in all our 
countries who at the moment cannot find 
jobs. And if I can be seen as honestly want- 
ing and trying sincerely for all those things 
there, that'll be enough. 


The Middle East 


Mr. Telmon. Mr. President, can you say 
something about the Middle East? In this 
moment we know that you are going to 
have a summit meeting with President Mu- 
barak and Menahem, alias 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Telmon.—Prime Minister Begin. At 
the same time, there is this new—a couple 
of new alinements in the Middle East. What 
is the position of the United States? 

The President. Well, we have believed, 
there again, that the answer to the problem 
of Israel and the Israeli-Arab conflict must 
be the same type of thing that happened 
between Egypt and Israel, that other, more 
moderate Arab States, to begin with, must 
acknowledge the right of Israel to exist as a 
nation and then, bilaterally, make their 
peace with Israel. And we’ve been trying— 
we can’t impose a peace structure on the 
countries of the Middle East—but we have 
been trying to establish ourselves as want- 
ing to be fair and wanting a just and fair 
solution to the dispute between the Arab 
States and Israel and that, therefore, we 
could be depended on as long as we're 
wanted and our help is sought to try for a 
fair and just peace. 
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I recognize that there are some Arab 
States that are not moderate and that will 
represent a problem. But I believe that 
even most of those, if not all, would follow 
the lead if the more moderate Arab States 
should accept Israel’s right to exist and be 
willing to do as Egypt did and seek a peace. 

Mr. Kronzucker. Mr. President, thank 
you very much, also on behalf of my col- 
leagues, in spite of the fact that this room, 
the library, turned to a steambath under 
the lights. And we wish you a successful trip 
to Europe. 

The President. Well, thank 
much. I’m looking forward to it. 


you very 


Note: The interview began et 3:20 p.m. in 
the Library at the White House. Interview- 
ing the President were Gerard Saint-Paul of 
French Television 1, Sergio Telmon of Ital- 
ian Television-RAI, Martin Bell of BBC 
Television, and Hans-Dieter Kronzucker of 
German Television-ZDF. 


National Orchestra Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4945. June 1, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s 1572 symphony and chamber 
orchestras are among this Nation’s finest 
cultural and artistic resources. Each year, 
our orchestras provide inspiration and en- 
joyment to more than 23 million people 
throughout the country. 

This country’s orchestras are internation- 
ally recognized as being among the finest in 
the world. They set the standards of excel- 
lence against which other musical endeav- 
ors are measured. 

Orchestras contribute more to their com- 
munity than fine concert music. Today, or- 
chestras serve their communities in many 
ways. They reach audiences beyond the 
concert hall through regional and national 
tours, free outdoor concerts and benefit 
performances. In addition, orchestras offer 
educational programs which introduce 
school age children to the lasting beauty of 
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music. Orchestras also cooperate in joint ar- 
tistic ventures, thereby helping to support a 
multitude of additional arts activity in their 
communities. 

The success of America’s orchestras has 
been the result of the combined effort of 
skilled professionals and dedicated volun- 
teers. It is their partnership with the gov- 
ernment and the private sector which en- 
ables them to promote and produce music 
in their communities. 

These orchestras provide the opportunity 
for American trained musicians and conduc- 
tors to promote the performance of Ameri- 
can music. The American orchestra both 
builds and preserves our Nation’s heritage. 

In recognition of the contribution of 
America’s orchestras to the Nation, Con- 
gress has, by Senate Joint Resolution 145, 
requested me to designate June 13-19, 
1982, as National Orchestra Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of June 13-19, 
1982 as National Orchestra Week and call 
upon ail Federal, State and local govern- 
ment agencies, interested groups and orga- 
nizations, and the people of the United 
States to observe that week by engaging in 
appropriate programs and activities, there- 
by showing their support of America’s or- 
chestras and the arts. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this lst day of June, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of United States 
of America the two hundred and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:42 a.m., June 2, 1982) 


The President’s Trip to Europe 





Remarks on Departure From the White 
House. June 2, 1982 





Who’s tending the store? [Laughter] 

Well, I think we've got everything 
packed, and Nancy’s upstairs unplugging 
the toaster. [Laughter] 


I guess we’re ready to go. But in case 
anyone’s wondering whether this trip is 
necessary, let me say a word or two about 
what we hope to accomplish. 

I think one of the highest duties that goes 
with this office is to carry on the pursuit of 
peace and prosperity for our people. For 
more than three decades that pursuit has 
led to consultation and cooperation with 
our neighbors here on this continent, and 
with Japan, and with our friends and allies 
in the Western World, in Europe, those na- 
tions that share our democratic ideals. 

Together we’ve weathered threats of ag- 
gression and internal disagreements, but 
we've maintained a sense of unity and a 
commitment to freedom, and we're still 
being tested, possibly more now than ever 
before. It’s important, for that reason, to 
meet and renew our bond. 

Now, I know there are some who ques- 
tion the value of the Alliance, who view it 
as cumbersome and at times unresponsive 
to the need for action. And there are those 
people still in our land who yearn for the 
isolationist shell. But because we’ve rejected 
those other courses back over the recent 
decades, there has been peace for almost 40 
years on the Western front. 

This administration’s foreign policy began 
last year. It included the reestablishment of 
our American strength and the revitaliza- 
tion of our economy. We put the economic 
recovery program and the defense plan into 
place. This country never sought the leader- 
ship that was thrust upon us at the end of 
World War II, but what we have done, I 
think, in this last year, is reaffirm to our 
friends abroad and to possible adversaries 
that we accept that responsibility. 

In meeting with the industrial democra- 
cies in Versailles, we should see more clear- 
ly where and how we mean to have a 
better economic future. That summit meet- 
ing is an opportunity to work for real, sus- 
tained, noninflationary growth after nearly 
a decade of stagnation, low productivity, 
and investment and energy vulnerability. 
We've been in the longest period of sus- 
tained inflation, worldwide inflation, in the 
history of the world. I intend to propose 
regular and closer consultation among us so 
we can together pursue economic policies 
that move in the same direction, first, to 
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reduce inflation, and then to have greater 
monetary and fiscal discipline. 

We must look for ways to strengthen the 
international trading system with more reli- 
ance on the free market. It’s time that we 
take a stand against the increasing drift in 
so many parts of the world, and even here 
at home, toward protectionism. 

There are other meetings besides Ver- 
sailles—I’ll say—{/aughter|—in London, in 
Rome, in Bonn, and in Berlin. I look for- 
ward to meeting with His Holiness the 
Pope in the Vatican. And the NATO meet- 
ing in Bonn—there we'll have a chance to 
explain in detail our plans for engaging the 
Soviet Union in realistic arms reduction 
talks. 

I know that you’re aware that last No- 
vember we took up the issue and proposed 
to the Soviet Union negotiations leading 
toward a zero level, the elimination of in- 
termediate-range weapons, their SS-20’s 
and -—4’s and -5’s in Europe, and the de- 
ploying of our Pershings and cruise missiles 
as a deterrent to those forces—a total elimi- 
nation of those forces—and that, now, that 
treaty that we proposed is on the table in 
Geneva, and our teams are negotiating 
there. And then, a short time ago, in 
Eureka College, I spoke of START, Strate- 
gic Arms Reduction Talks, and the day 
before yesterday was able to announce that 
those talks will begin 27 days from now, on 
the 29th of June, in Geneva. 

Now, if it is, as it appears to be, that 
we're destined to play a leadership role, 
then we shall do so with one purpose in 
mind—to affirm and protect the fundamen- 
tal values of our people and the people of 
those countries that are allied to us in this 
determination to be free. Our societies are 
a reflection of all that is good and decent in 
humankind. 

Something will happen on this trip also in 
Bonn. There will be a ceremony, and Spain 
will become a member of NATO and the 
North Atlantic Alliance. I wonder if any of 
us have really thought about the signifi- 
cance of that. Over and above our welcome 
to another democracy to join us in that alli- 
ance, when have we ever seen or will we 
ever see a nation ask to join the Warsaw 
Pact? It just won’t happen. For that matter, 
wnere else in the world can people take to 
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the streets to demonstrate their opposition 
to nuclear warfare? 

There’s been near a decade of troubling 
events and uncertainty among the allies 
and ourselves, but today there is a regrowth 
of unity and purpose. And I hope that this 
trip will contribute to that and increase it. 

So, that’s my reason for going. And I can 
only tell you that I shall be more proud 
than I’ve ever been of anything to be there 
representing the United States, with an op- 
portunity once again to express to all of 
them and to the world what it is we think 
we represent, what it is we want for all the 
people of the world. 

And now, as the little girl said to me in 
the postscript to her letter, once, about 
what I should do after taking all her advice 
in the letter, about getting to the Oval 
Office, and get back to work, well, we’re 
leaving, but—get back to work. [Laughter] 

No, incidentally, I couldn’t leave here 
without just saying to all of you, now that 
we have you here and in a group, God bless 
you all, and thank you for all that you’ve 
been doing. I know that what we’ve been 
doing doesn’t read well in the Washington 
Post or the New York Times, but believe 
me, it reads well in Peoria. 

Thanks a lot. Goodby. See you later. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:31 a.m. to 
administration officials and members of 
the White House staff assembled in the East 
Room at the White House. Following his 
remarks, he left from the South Lawn for 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md. From there he 
flew to Paris, France. 


Trade With Romania, Hungary, and the 
People’s Republic of China 





Message to the Congress. June 2, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with subsection 402(d\5) of 
the Trade Act of 1974, I transmit herewith 
my recommendation for a further 12-month 
extension of the authority to waive subsec- 
tion (a) and (b) of Section 402 of the Act. 
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I include as part of my recommendation 
my determination that further extension of 
the waiver authority, and continuation of 
the waivers applicable to the Socialist Re- 
public of Romania, the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, and the People’s Republic of 
China will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of Section 402. 

This recommendation also includes my 
reasons for recommending the extension of 
waiver authority and for my determination 
that continuation of the three waivers cur- 
rently in effect will substantially promote 
the objectives of Section 402. It also states 
my concern about Romania’s emigration 
record this year and the need for its reexa- 
mination. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 2, 1982. 


RECOMMENDATION 
WAIVER AUTHORITY 

I recommend to the Congress that the 
waiver authority granted by subsection 
402(c) of the Trade Act of 1974 (hereinafter 
“the Act”) be further extended for twelve 
months. Pursuant to subsection 402(d\5) of 
the Act, I have today determined that fur- 
ther extension of such authority, and con- 
tinuation of the waivers currently applica- 
ble to the Socialist Republic of Romania, 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, and the 
People’s Republic of China will substantially 
promote the objectives of section 402 of the 
Act. However, I am concerned about Roma- 
nia’s emigration record this year and sug- 
gest it bé reexamined. My determination is 
attached to this Recommendation and is in- 
corporated herein. 

The general waiver authority conferred 
by section 402(c) of the Act is an important 
means for the strengthening of mutually 
beneficial relations between the United 
States and certain countries of Eastern 
Europe and the People’s Republic of China. 
The waiver authority has permitted us to 
conclude and maintain in force bilateral 
trade agreements with Romania, Hungary, 
and the People’s Republic of China. These 
agreements continue to be fundamental 
elements in our political and economic rela- 
tions with those countries, including our im- 
portant productive exchanges on human 
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rights and emigration matters. Moreover, 
continuation of the waiver authority might 
permit future expansion of our bilateral re- 
lations with other countries now subject to 
subsections 402 (a) and (b) of the Act, 
should circumstances permit. I believe that 
these considerations clearly warrant this 
recommendation for renewal of the general 
waiver authority. 

I also believe that continuing the current 
waivers applicable to Romania, Hungary 
and the People’s Republic of China will sub- 
stantially promote the objectives of section 
402 of the Act. 

Romania: Emigration from Romania to 
the United States has increased substantially 
since the waiver has been in effect. In 1981, 
nearly 2,400 persons emigrated from Roma- 
nia to the U.S. This is nearly six times the 
pre-MFN level of emigration and represents 
an optimum number of emigrants under 
U.S. immigration procedures in effect that 
year. 

However, I am gravely concerned about 
the Romanian Government’s failure to im- 
prove its repressive emigration procedures 
and the significant decrease in Romanian 


Jewish emigration to Israel, which is dis- 


turbing. This emigration has dropped from 
an annual rate of 4,000 prior to the 1975 
extension of MFN to Romania, to the cur- 
rent (1981) low level of 972. Furthermore, 
contrary to the 1979 agreement with 
American Jewish leaders, Romania contin- 
ues to maintain a considerable backlog of 
unresolved long-standing emigration cases. 
This backlog at present involves at least 652 
cases. Also, contrary to the 1979 agreement, 
the Romanian Government has not im- 
proved its emigration procedures. The proc- 
ess is cumbersome and plagued with obsta- 
cles for those who merely wish to obtain 
emigration application forms. All these fac- 
tors demonstrate Romania’s negativistic 
emigration policy which clearly contravenes 
the intent and purpose of the Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment. 

In waiving the prohibition of MFN re- 
newal for Romania this year, I have 
weighed the above factors within the con- 
text of the satisfactory state of overall U.S.- 
Romanian relations. However, I intend to 
inform the Romanian Government that 
unless a noticeable improvement in its emi- 
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gration procedures takes place and the rate 
of Jewish emigration to Israel increases sig- 
nificantly, Romania’s MFN renewal for 1983 
will be in serious jeopardy. 

Hungary: Hungary’s performance during 
the past year has continued to reflect a 
positive approach to emigration cases. The 
majority of Hungarians seeking to emigrate 
receive permission to do so without great 
difficulty. Few problem cases arise and 
these can be discussed constructively with 
the Hungarian Government. Most difficult 
cases ultimately are favorably resolved. The 
relatively liberal Hungarian domestic situa- 
tion seems to defuse any pent-up demand 
to emigrate and the actual number of citi- 
zens who apply to leave Hungary is appar- 
ently small. 

People’s Republic of China: During the 
past year, China has continued its commit- 
ment to open emigration, exemplified by its 
undertaking in the September 1980 U.S.- 
China Consular Convention to facilitate 
family reunification. The Convention was 
approved by the Senate on December 17, 
1981. The instruments of ratification were 
exchanged on January 19, 1982. U.S. For- 
eign Service posts in China issued over 
6,920 immigrant visas in FY-1980, and over 
15,293 nonimmigrant visas for business, 
study, and family visits. The comparable fig- 
ures for 1980 were 3,400 and 15,893, re- 
spectively. More than 8,000 Chinese are 
now in the United States for long-term 
study and research (approximately half of 
this number is privately sponsored). As has 
been the case for the past several years, the 
numerical limits imposed on entry to the 
U.S. by our immigration law continue to be 
a more significant impediment to immigra- 
tion from China than Chinese Government 
exit controls. The Chinese Government is 
aware of our interest in open emigration, 
and extension of the waiver will encourage 
the Chinese to maintain liberal travel and 
emigration policies. 

In light of these considerations, I have 
determined that continuation of the waivers 
applicable to Romania, Hungary, and the 
People’s Republic of China will substantially 
promote the objectives of section 402 of the 
Act. 
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Trade With Romania, Hungary, and the 
People’s Republic of China 





Memorandum From the President. 
June 2, 1982 





Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination under subsection 
402 (d\5) and (d\5\C) of the Trade Act of 
1974—Continuation of Waiver Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974, (Public Law 
93-618, January 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978) 
(hereinafter “the Act”), I determine, pursu- 
ant to subsection 402 (d\5) and (d\5\C) of 
the Act, that the further extension of the 
waiver authority granted by subsection 
402(c) of the Act will substantially promote 
the objectives of Section 402 of the Act. I 
further determine the continuation of the 
waivers applicable to the Socialist Republic 
of Romania, the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic and the People’s Republic of China will 
substantially promote the objectives of Sec- 
tion 402 of the Act. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: The memorandum will be printed in 
the Federal Register. 


National Cancer Advisory Board 





Appointment of Six Members and 
Designation of Chairman. June 2, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Cancer Adviso- 
ry Board. They will serve for terms expiring 
March 9, 1988. The President also an- 
nounced his intention to designate Tim Lee 
Carter to be Chairman. 


Tim Lee Carter is in the private practice of medi- 
cine in Tompkinsville, Ky. He is a former U.S. 
Representative for the Fifth Kentucky Con- 
gressional District. He resides in Tompkinsville 
and was born September 2, 1910. He will suc- 
ceed Henry C. Pitot. 
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Richard A. Block is chairman of the board of H 
& R Block, Inc. and founder of the R. A. Block 
Cancer Management Center. He resides in 
Kansas City, Mo., and was born February 15, 
1926. He will succeed Bruce N. Ames. 

Angel Bradley is a homemaker and actively in- 
volved in community affairs in North Miami, 
Fla. She was born April 3, 1921. She will suc- 
ceed Harold Amos. 

H. Victor Braren is associate professor of urology 
at the Vanderbilt University School of Medi- 
cine. He is also assistant professor of pediatrics 
at Vanderbilt University School of Medicine. 
He resides in Brentwood, Tenn., and was born 
September 12, 1940. 

Ed L. Calhoon is a general practitioner/ general 
surgeon in Beaver, Okla. He is the Oklahoma 
delegate to the American Medical Association 
He was born December 9, 1922. He will suc- 
ceed Frederick Seitz. 

Geza J. Jako is professor (research) of otolaryn- 
gology at the Boston University School of Medi- 
cine. He is a surgeon at University Hospital and 
president of the Institute for Applied Ear Re- 
search, Inc., in Boston. He resides in Melrose, 
Mass., and was born August 9, 1930. He will 
succeed Philippe Shubik. 


President’s Cancer Panel 





Appointment of William P. Longmire, Jr., 
asa Member. June 2, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William P. Longmire, Jr., to 
be a member of the President’s Cancer 
Panel for a term expiring February 20, 
1985. He will succeed Bernard Fisher. 

Dr. Longmire is a physician and surgeon. 
In addition, he is professor of surgery at the 
University of California School of Medicine. 
He is a consultant in surgery at the Los 
Angeles County Harbor General Hospital. 
He has been Civilian Consultant to the Sur- 
geon General, U.S. Army, since 1960. He 
was consultant, general surgery, Special 
Medical Advisory Group, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, in 1963-1968 and 1977-1981. He 
was chairman of the department of surgery 


at the University of California School of 


Medicine 1948-1976. Dr. Longmire was Na- 
tional Consultant in General Surgery to the 
Office of the Surgeon General, U.S. Air 
Force, in 1954-1976. 


He graduated from the University of 
Oklahoma (A.B., 1934) and the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School (M.D., 1938). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Los Angeles, Calif. He was born September 
14, 1913. 


Budget Deferrals 


Message to the Congress. June 2, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
seven new deferrals totaling $14.5 million 
and revisions to two deferrals previously re- 
ported increasing the amount deferred by 
$140.5 million. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, Inte- 
rior and Labor as well as the Board for 
International Broadcasting, the Internation- 
al Communication Agency, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The details of each deferral are contained 
in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 2, 1982. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals will be printed in the Federal Register. 

The text of the message was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on June 3. 


Paris, France 


Remarks Following a Working Luncheon 
With President Francois Mitterrand of 
France. June 3, 1982 





President Mitterrand. Ladies and gentle- 
men, today we have received the President 
of the United States, Mr. Ronald Reagan. 
Mr. Reagan has already been in France in 
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his personal capacity—on a personal visit— 
but it’s the first time that we’ve had the 
very great pleasure of receiving here offi- 
cially the first of the Americans. 


We have had an exchange of views 
during this lunch, which has been a friendly 
occasion, but it has also been a working 
lunch. And we have been accompanied by 
our aides. And I wish simply to say that— 
for France, I want to say this to the French 
press and also to the foreign press—that we 
are extremely happy that this day should 
have come about. For France it is a great 
event, a great day that we should have in 
our midst Mr. Ronald Reagan. 


Now, tomorrow the work of the summit 
itself will be beginning, but today is truly a 
Franco-American event—with this lunch 
today, contacts between people in positions 
of responsibility on both sides, and tonight a 
dinner at the United States Embassy. 


My purpose in speaking right now is 
simply to say how very warmly we wish to 
welcome in our midst Mr. Ronald Reagan, 
President of the United States. Thank you. 


President Reagan. Well, Mr. President, 
thank you very much. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as the President 
has said, we resumed here discussions that 
began a few weeks ago in Washington. We 
touched upon the areas of tension that con- 
cern us both, the Falklands, Central Amer- 
ica, the Middle East. We did not get into 
heavy discussions, because those are re- 
served for the meetings at Versailles that 
begin tomorrow, when we will be there 
with our colleagues from the other nations 
in the alliance and the other industrial na- 
tions. 

So, this has been a combination of a very 
happy resumption of a personal friendship, 
as well, as I say, just touching upon some of 
the events which will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the next 2 days, 3 days. 

And I just want to take this opportunity 
to thank President Mitterrand and the 
people of France for the warm hospitality 
that we have enjoyed and are enjoying here 
and thank him for hosting again the eighth 
in this series of meetings between the lead- 
ers and representatives of the industrial na- 
tions. 

So, merci beaucoup. 
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Note: President Mitterrand spoke at 3:40 
p.m. to reporters assembled at a rear terrace 
of the Elysee Palace. He spoke in French, 
and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. The two Presidents and their dele- 
gations, including Secretary of State Alex- 
ander M. Haig, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury 
Donald T. Regan, French Prime Minister 
Pierre Mauroy, Minister of External Rela- 
tions Claude Cheysson, Minister of Econo- 
my and Finance Jacques Delors, and other 
U.S. and French officials, held the lunch- 
eon in the Salle des Aides de Camps in the 
Palace. 

Following his remarks, President Reagan 
returned to the residence of U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to France Evan G. Galbraith, where he 
and Mrs. Reagan stayed after their arrival 
in Paris the night of June 2. 

Earlier in the day, the President met at 
the residence with Secretary Haig, Secretary 
Regan, members of the White House staff, 
and U.S. officials to prepare for the discus- 
sions with President Mitterrand and the 
Versailles Economic Summit Conference. He 
also met with Sharon Ray, whose husband, 
Lt. Col. Charles R. Ray, Assistant Army 
Attaché in Paris, had been murdered in the 
city on January 18. 


Paris, France 





Toasts at a Dinner Honoring President 
Mitterrand. June 3, 1982 





President Reagan. Mr. President, Madam 
Mitterrand, Prime Minister and Madam 
Mauroy, Ministers and honored guests and 
dear friends, Nancy and I are very pleased 
to be with you tonight in this lovely home 
of Ambassador and Mrs. Galbraith, our gra- 
cious hosts. I hope you all realize that we 
know, of course, France has great apprecia- 
tion for fine wines, and that’s why we de- 
cided to treat you to some California wine 
tonight. [Laughter] 

I speak not just for Nancy and myself but 
for so many of our countrymen when I ex- 
press the joy that we Americans feel in re- 
turning to France and seeing again her spe- 
cial jewel, Paris. Mr. President, I’m grateful 
to have the opportunity to continue our 
dialog and to meet with Madam Mitter- 
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rand, members of your government, and so 
many of your fine citizens. I’ve enjoyed get- 
ting to know you this past year and have 
benefited from your wise counsel during 
our several discussions. 

This will be our second economic summit 
together. You may be sure I'll work with 
you to help make it a success. 

I come to Europe and to this summit 
with a spirit of confidence. Our administra- 
tion has embarked upon a program to bring 
inflationary government spending under 
control, restore personal incentives to 
revive economic growth and to rebuild our 
defenses to ensure peace through strength. 
This has meant a fundamental change in 
policies, and understandably the transition 
has not been without difficulties. However, 
I’m pleased to report that these policies are 
beginning to bear fruit. 

Inflation is down; interest rates, I’m very 
happy to say here, are falling; and both per- 
sonal savings and spending are improving. 
And we believe that economic recovery is 
imminent. 

We also are moving forward to restore 
America’s defensive strength after a decade 
of neglect. Our reason for both actions are 
simple: A strong America and a vital, uni- 
fied alliance are indispensable to keeping 
the peace now and in the future, just as 
they have been in the past. At the same 
time, we’ve invited the Soviet Union to 
meet with us to negotiate for the first time 
in history substantial, verifiable reductions 
in the weapons of mass destruction, and this 
we are committed to do. 

You and your country have also been 
working to set a new course. While the poli- 
cies you’ve chosen to deal with economic 
problems are not the same as ours, we rec- 
ognize they’re directed at a common goal: a 
peaceful and a more prosperous world. We 
understand that other nations may pursue 
different roads toward our common goals, 
but we can still come together and work 
together for a greater good. A challenge of 
our democracies is to forge a unity of pur- 
pose and mission without sacrificing the 
basic right of self-determination. At Ver- 
sailles, I believe we can do this. I believe 
we will. 

Yes, we in the West have big problems, 
and we must not pretend we can solve 
them overnight. But we can solve them. It 
is we, not the foes of freedom, who enjoy 


the blessings of constitutional government, 
rule of law, political and economic liberties, 
and the right to worship God. It is we who 
trust our own people rather than fear them. 
These values lie at the heart of human free- 
dom and social progress. We need only the 
spirit, wisdom, and will to make them work. 

Mr. President, just as our countries have 
preserved our democratic institutions, so 
have we maintained the world’s oldest alli- 
ance. My true friends, who may disagree 
from time to time, we know that we can 
count on each other when it really matters. I 
think there’s no more fitting way to under- 
score this relationship than to recall that 
there are more than 60,000 young Ameri- 
cans—soldiers, sailors, and marines—who 
rest beneath the soil of France. 

As the anniversary of D-Day approaches, 
let us pay homage to all the brave men and 
women, French and American, who gave 
their lives so that we and future generations 
could live in freedom. In their memory let 
us remain vigilant to the challenges we face 
standing tall and firm together. 

If you will allow me, there was a young 
American—his name was Martin Treptow— 
who left his job in a small town barbershop 
in 1917 to come to France with the famed 
“Rainbow Division” of World War I. Here 
on the western front he was killed trying to 
carry a message between battalions under 
heavy artillery fire. 

We're told that on his body was found a 
diary. And on the flyleaf, under the head- 
ing, “My Pledge,” he had written that, “We 
must win this war.” And he wrote, “There- 
fore I will work, I will save, I will sacrifice, I 
will endure, I will fight cheerfully and do 
my utmost, as if the issue of the whole 
struggle depended upon me alone.” 

The challenges we face today do not re- 
quire the same sacrifices that Martin Trep- 
tow and so many thousands of others were 
called upon to make. But they do require 
our best effort, our willingness to believe in 
each other and to believe that together, 
with God’s help, we can and will resolve 
the problems confronting us. 

I pledge to you my best effort. Let us 
continue working together for the values 
and principles that permit little people to 
dream great dreams, to grow tall, to live in 
peace, and one day to leave behind a better 
life for their children. 
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Saint-Exupéry wrote that a _ rockpile 
ceases to be a rockpile the moment a single 
man contemplates it bearing within him the 
image of a cathedral. Mr. President, let us 
raise our glasses to all the cathedrals yet to 
be built. With our friendship, courage, and 
determination, they will be built. 

Vive la France et vive l’Amerique des 
amis ce soir, demain et toujours. [Long live 
France and long live American friendship, 
this evening, tomorrow, and always.] Would 
you like to translate that for the Americans? 
[Laughter] All right. Thank you. 

President Mitterrand. Mr. President, 
Madam, I would like to say welcome, wel- 
come to our country. And our country is a 
country which enjoys receiving a visit from 
friends. And we're also proud that you 
should be here and that you should be here 
on the occasion of your first trip to France 
and, indeed, your first trip to Europe. So, 
during this visit we will keep you here with 
us for 3 days, and the Prime Minister and 
myself, we will then have the privilege of 
seeing you again in Bonn. 

Now, the French who are here with me, 
here today, during those days when you will 
be here in France, we will try to ensure 
that this visit, which I know is a visit which 
is dedicated to work and activity, should 
also be a visit of pleasure, a pleasure that 
one finds among friends. 

We have had several occasions already to 
meet and to talk together, and we will 
move forward towards a mutual knowledge 
of each other. And we have been able to 
talk of the matters which are of importance 
for our countries and, indeed, for the whole 
world. And I have always appreciated, Mr. 
President, your wise counsel, the very 
marked attention that you have devoted to 
what has been said around you and your 
openmindedness. And it is clear that when 
the fate of mankind is at stake and also, 
well, mankind to some extent for which we 
are responsible, you and I, it is on those 
occasions that your attention is particularly 
dedicated. 

It is not a matter of chance that we 
should in fact be the members of the oldest 
alliance in the world. Think of the time that 
has elapsed, the generations that have gone 
by, the events that have taken place—the 
contradictions, perhaps, in our approaches 


to the things of the world. And yet, despite 
all these differences, when the time of need 
came, we were there, both of us, in order to 
defend the cause of liberty, the liberty for 
the individual citizen within each country 
and the liberty for all the citizens in the 
whole world, and the liberty, in fact, of 
friends. 


It was not a matter of pure chance nor a 
matter simply of the combination of various 
interests which led to the presence of 
French soldiers by the side of American sol- 
diers when it was a question of fighting for 
the independence and liberty of your coun- 
try. Nor was it a matter of chance or of 
interest merely when many years later 
American soldiers fought side by side with 
French soldiers for the independence and 
the liberty of France. It is because, perhaps 
without really realizing it, during those two 
centuries many people reacted and reflect- 
ed in the same way as the almost synony- 
mous hairdresser that you were mentioning 
earlier, who later became a soldier, in fact 
felt that on their shoulders rested the 
weight of the whole world. 

It was simply because they felt that they 
were responsible, and this man alone real- 
ized in his innermost conscience and aware- 
ness that in fact what he decided in his 
intimate knowledge of himself and what 
was right in his eyes, that in fact that that 
would govern the way the rest of the world 
would think likewise. 


And where else really does one learn re- 
sponsibility? Surely it is only in the political 
democracies where in fact one entrusts to 
no one else the decisions that have to be 
taken by each and every individual. And 
who can really be fully responsible more 
than the person who realizes and fully ap- 
preciates that it is the force of the mind 
that is decisive and that will always win the 
day over the mechanical forces, however 
powerful they may be, even the forces of 
economics. 

So, one can say that the world can be 
built if one thinks right and if one wants it. 
And we have an excellent opportunity of 
proving this in the next 3 days—without too 
much ambition, but all the same we need a 
lot of ambition in the positions that arise. 
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But to move with a sense of solidarity and 
consistency towards justice and, therefore, 
towards peace is already something, per- 
haps, that is important. 

Now, the least we can do, of course, is to 
discuss economics. And if the seven coun- 
tries which will be meeting with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community are to attain 
the strength that they need in order to 
defend the ideas which they consider to be 
right, then it is important not to divorce the 
economic powers from the other resources 
that are ours. It is important that we should 
be able to guarantee peace which, after all, 
is based on agreement among ourselves. 
But in order to be able to do that, it is 
essential that we should not be, in fact, 
fighting within ourselves. 

I, like you are yourself, I am confident 
that we can, in fact, control and dominate 
the crisis which we are living in. The meth- 
ods that we may employ within our coun- 
tries may indeed be somewhat different. 
But the aims are the same, and our meth- 
ods can and must in fact converge in the 
form of common actions that we can 
engage in together. 

Yes, I am confident that we will win the 
battle of peace, although, sometimes the 
methods that we will employ within our 
countries may be different. But we will 
always agree on the essential goals. And so 
it is that, for over a year now, we have 
indeed moved forward together, hand in 
hand, in full agreement about the goals that 
we were striving to achieve. 

Now, by the presence of force and power, 
we should be able to view with equinimity 
and indeed serenity the threats that may be 
before us. But at the same time, we will 
only use force in order to ensure the pro- 
tection and the achievement of the peace 
which is so necessary. And so it is that force 
must be there in order to back, just start 
the necessary negotiations. And that indeed 
is what you have just done, saying what you 
have said just before the opening of the 
very important talks concerning disarm- 
ament, talks that are to be held with the 
very great power that—with you and with 
others, such as ourselves—is responsible for 
the fate of the world. 

And I hope that we will be able to extend 
our efforts too, further, in order to help 


those billions of human beings who are no 
longer really the Third World, but a sort of 
world which is in the process of moving 
towards development, a world which needs 
us just as we need them, in order that our 
century should have a future. 


Well my dear Ron, perhaps the remarks 
that you were making yourself earlier have 
led me somewhat far afield from the tone 
that should be the tone of this evening, that 
is continuing—because it has not yet 
reached its end. And it is a tone, of course, 
of happiness, the happiness of being togeth- 
er, the joy of being together. And so in a 
moment, I will be raising my glass to your 
health, to the health of Mrs. Reagan. And I 
have had the very great pleasure of having 
long talks with Mrs. Reagan. We started our 
talks in London, as we will recall, and 
indeed we also talked about you. [Laughter] 
I've also raised my glass to the people of 
the United States, our friends, our faithful 
friends, just as we are their loyal allies. And 
it is our function to say on all occasions 
what we think just as it is our duty to, at all 
times, show our wholehearted solidarity. 


And also I raise my glass to the health of 
the Ambassador and Mrs. Galbraith repre- 
senting the United States here in France. 
And it is to you, Madam, that we owe these 
very pleasant moments. 


And I’m not only speaking on behalf of 
the French guests present here tonight— 
who represent what you might call in 
American terms, as far as the political scene 
is concerned, a sort of “cocktail”—{laugh- 
ter|—but a vis-a-vis the President of the 
United States and indeed the world, they 
are representatives of the whole nation of 
France—and it is on their behalf, on behalf 
of everyone, that I would like again to raise 
my glass to your health. And I would say, 
good luck to your action and also good luck 
to the work that we are going to undertake 
in the next 2 days—the conquest of liberty 
and peace. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:22 p.m. 
at the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. Presi- 
dent Mitterrand spoke in French, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 26 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin of Israel to visit Washing- 
ton on June 21 to discuss issues of interest 
to both countries. Prime Minister Begin will 
be in the United States to address the 
United Nations Special Session on Disarm- 
ament in New York on June 18. 


May 27 

The White House announced that the 
President has approved several humanitar- 
ian assistance programs for Poland. Specifi- 
cally, they authorize the following: 

—that the Catholic Relief Service be 
granted $11.2 million under PL—480 
title II funds for 1982; 

—that CARE and the Catholic Relief 
Service programs be funded through 
the first quarter of 1983 at $12.5 mil- 
lion and through the rest of fiscal year 
1983 at a total cost not to exceed $40 
million; and 

—that Project HOPE be allocated the 
entire $5 million that is earmarked for 
Poland by the fiscal year 1982 Foreign 
Assistance Appropriations bill. 

The President’s determination manifests 
the administration’s continuing concern and 
support for the well-being of the Polish 
people. It constitutes a reaffirmation of our 
current aid policy toward Poland and, de- 
spite the suspension of all official U.S. Gov- 
ernment credits to Poland, humanitarian as- 
sistance to the Polish people is wholeheart- 
edly endorsed and is to be continued. 


May 30 

The President and Mrs. Reagan left 
Rancho del Cielo, their ranch near Santa 
Barbara, Calif., and returned to the White 
House. 
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May 31 

The President met at the White House 
with Ambassador Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations. 

The President telephoned Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher of the United Kingdom 
to discuss the conflict between the United 
Kingdom and Argentina in the South Atlan- 
tic. 


June 1 

The President met at the White House 
throughout the day with members of the 
Cabinet and the White House staff in prep- 
aration for his trip to Europe. 

In the afternoon, the President met at 
the White House with Republican Members 
of the Congress to discuss the budget. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The foliowing list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 1 


Henry A. Mentz, Jr., 

of Louisiana, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Louisiana, 
vice Lansing L. Mitchell, retired. 


Jaime Pieras, Jr., 

of Puerto Rico, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Puerto Rico, vice a 
new position created by P.L. 95-486, ap- 
proved October 20, 1978. 


Frank J. Donatelli, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Corporation for 
Housing Partnerships for a term expiring 
October 27, 1984, vice Herman J. Russell, 
term expired. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 1—Continued 


William C. Whitworth, 

of South Carolina, to be United States Mar- 
shal for the District of South Carolina for 
the term of 4 years, vice Andrew J. Chis- 
hom, resigned. 


Withdrawn June 1 


Richard H. Still, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of Georgia for the 
term of 4 years, vice William L. Harper, 
resigned, which was sent to the Senate on 
March 11, 1982. 


Submitted June 3 


Robert H. Phinny, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Kingdom of Swazi- 
land. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Council on Educational 
Research for the terms indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring 
September 30, 1982: 

Donald Barr, of Connecticut, vice Helen 
S. Astin. 

For the remainder of the term expiring 

September 30, 1983: 

Carl W. Salser, of Oregon, vice Maria B. 
Cerda. 

For terms expiring September 30, 1983: 

J. Floyd Hall, of South Carolina, vice 
Alonzo A. Crim, term expired. 

Donna Helene Hearne, of Missouri, vice 
Catharine C. Stimpson, term expired. 

George Charles Roche III, of Michigan, 
vice Harold Howe II, term expired. 

For terms expiring September 30, 1984: 

M. Blouke Carus, of Illinois, vice Barbara 
S. Uehling, term expired. 

Howard L. Hurwitz, of New York, vice 
Bernard C. Watson, term expired. 

Onalee McGraw, of Virginia, vice Jon L. 
Harkness, term expired. 

Penny Pullen, of Illinois, term expired. 
Thomas A. Arciniega, term expired. 

Elaine Y. Schadler, of Pennsylvania, vice 
Harold L. Enarson, term expired. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 3—Continued 


For a term expiring September 30, 1985: 
Donald Barr, of Connecticut (reappoint- 
ment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 28 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the 22d Mexico-U.S. Interpar- 
liamentary Conference in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


Released May 31 


Advance text: 
Remarks at Memorial Day services at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery 


Released June 1 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Henry A. Mentz, Jr., to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Louisiana and nomination of 
Jaime Pieras, Jr., to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of Puerto Rico 
Announcement: 

Nomination of William C. Whitworth to be 


United States Marshal for the District of 
South Carolina 


Released June 3 


Transcript: 

Interview of Assistant to the President Mi- 
chael K. Deaver in Paris, France—by Chris 
Wallace, NBC News, on the Today Show 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting in 
Paris with President Francois Mitterrand of 
France—by Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr. 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 4 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
Donald T. Regan in Paris, France—by Chris 
Wallace, NBC News, on the Today Show 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 1 


SJ. Res. 53 / Public Law 97-187 

A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of September 5, 1982, as “Working 
Mothers’ Day”. 


S.J. Res. 59 / Public Law 97-188 

A joint resolution designating the square 
dance as the national folk dance of the 
United States. 


S.J. Res. 160 / Public Law 97-189 

A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of July 9, 1982, and April 9, 1983, as 
“National P.O.W./M.LA. Recognition Day”. 


S. 2575 / Public Law 97-190 

An act to extend the expiration date of sec- 
tion 252 of the Energy Policy and Conser- 
vation Act. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved June 1—Continued 


S. 2535 / Public Law 97-191 
An act to regulate the operation of foreign 
fish processing vessels within State waters. 


H.R. 4769 / Public Law 97-192 

An act to recognize the organization known 
as the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties. 


H.R. 1231 / Private Law 97-21 

An act for the relief of the Washington 
Post, the Washington Star, the Dispatch 
(Lexington, North Carolina), the Brooklyn 
Times, Equity Advertising Agency, Incorpo- 
rated, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and 
the News Tribune. 


H.R. 1543 / Private Law 97-22 

An act to confirm a conveyance of certain 
real property by the Central Pacific Railway 
Company and Southern Pacific Company to 
A. C. Taber and his wife, Mary Taber. 

H.R. 1608 / Private Law 97-23 

An act for the relief of Mrs. Frieda Simon- 
son. 





Editor’s Note 





The President left the White House on 
Wednesday morning, June 2, for a 10-day 
trip to Europe. He will return to the White 
House on Friday, June 11. Releases and an- 
nouncements issued by the Office of the 
Press Secretary during the trip will be 
printed as they become available. 





Cumulative Subject Index to Prior 


Second Quarter, 1982 


AFDC. See Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren 
AFL-CIO, Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment—444, 454 
Advisory commissions, committees, 
panels, etc. See other part of title 
Afghanistan, Soviet occupation—447, 601, 623 
Aged, administration policies—448, 482 
Agency. See other part of title 
Aging, Federal Council on the. See Federal Coun- 
cil on the Aging 
Agriculture, Department of 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service— 
680 
Board of the Foreign Service, members—680 
Budget—523 
Commodity Credit Corporation—492, 593 
Secretary—540, 578, 581, 593, 607, 645, 647- 
651 
Sugar price support operations—578 
Agriculture and agricultural sector 
Administration policies—492, 647-651 
Dairy products—554 
Pennsylvania farmers, question-and-answer ses- 
sion—645 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children—482 
Air traffic controllers—495 
Airline industry—560, 638 
Alaska Railroad—555 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Amelia Earhart Day—677 
American Bar Association—489n. 
American National Red Cross—679 
American Retail Federation—673 
American Salute to Cabanatuan Prisoner of War 
Memorial Day—466 
American States, Organization of —461 
Angola, Cuban role—602 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 
Agriculture, Department of 
Antigua and Barbuda 
Ambassador to U.S.—491 
Prime Minister—464n. 
Arab Emirates, United. See United Arab Emirates 
Architecture Week, National. See National Archi- 
tecture Week 
Argentina 
Foreign Minister—559 
President—453, 488, 618 
South Atlantic situation. See South Atlantic situ- 
ation 
Arizona, mayor of Phoenix—681 
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Arkansas 
Emergency declaration—554 
Governor—669 
Armed Forces, U.S., administration policies—538, 
707 
Armed Forces Day—502, 663 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S. See 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Arms and munitions 
Chemical weapons reduction—602 
Conventional weapons reduction—634 
Deployment—699 
Nuclear weapons reduction—443, 448, 454, 
503, 514, 533, 538, 592, 602, 606, 618, 622, 
634, 635, 639, 640, 659, 667, 689, 691, 696, 
697, 
Nuclear weapons research—686, 687 
U.S. arms sales to Jordan. See Jordan 
U.S. military capability—442 
Arts, National Endowment for the. See National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the. See National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities 
Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week—467 
Associated Builders and Contractors—536, 555 
Association. See other part of title 
Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State 
Attorneys General, National Association of. See 
National Association of Attorneys General 
Australia 
Prime Minister—555, 666 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Far 
East visit 
Automobile industry—527, 


713 


532, 552, 560, 563, 


Bank. See other part of title 
Banks and banking ~ 
Leaders, meetings with 
643 
Savings and loans, relationship to economic re- 
covery program. See Economic recovery pro- 
gram 
Barbados 
Governor General—465 
President’s visit—452, 453, 463, 464, 466n., 491 
Prime Minister—463n., 464, 465, 542, 543 
U.S. Ambassador—463 
Barbuda. See Antigua and Barbuda 


President—491, 642, 
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Baseball Classic, Old Timers. See Old Timers 
Baseball Classic 

Belize, Ambassador to U.S.—491 

Better Hearing and Speech Month—555 

Blacks 
Colleges. See Colleges and universities 
President’s views—640 

Blind Scholastic Achievement Awards—681 

Braniff International Airways—638 

Brazil 
Chief of the Military Household of the Presi- 

dency—630n. 
Foreign Minister—630n. 
Minister of De-Bureaucratization—631 
President—628, 630, 636, 642, 660 
Relations with U.S.—628, 631, 660 
South Atlantic situation, role—636 
Vice President Bush’s visit. See Vice President 
Brazil-U.S. Business Council—630n. 
Broadcasting to Cuba, Presidential Commission 
on. See Presidential Commission on Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba 
Broadcasting representatives, national. See News 
media 
Budget, Federal 
Congressional leaders, 
dent—555-557 

Constitutional amendment 
561, 607, 653, 700 

Fiscal year 1982—443, 491, 655, 658, 719 

Fiscal year 1983—443, 448, 465, 473, 474, 
484, 491, 492, 512-514, 516, 526, 531, 
545, 556, 584, 586, 587, 592, 597, 607, 
624, 635, 642, 643, 652, 657, 658, 698, 
719 

Fiscal year 1984—516, 597, 624 

Fiscal year 1985—597 

Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 

Rescission and deferrals—523, 667 

Senate package—595 

Builders and Contractors, Associated. See Associ- 
ated Builders and Contractors 

Building and Construction Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO. See AFL-CIO, Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department 

Building Sciences, National Institute of. See Na- 
tional Institute of Building Sciences 

Buildings, Federal. See Real property, Federal 

Bureau. See other part of title 

Business and industry 
See also specific industries; Small businesses 
Bankruptcies—638 
Leaders, meetings with President—491, 540, 

642 
Voluntarism. See Voluntarism 


meeting with Presi- 


to balance—549, 


482, 
534, 
620, 
712, 


Cabanatuan prisoners of war. See American 
Salute to Cabanatuan Prisoner of War Memori- 
al Day 

Cabinet, meetings with President—525, 593, 682 

Cabinet Councils 
Economic Affairs—525, 681 
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Cabinet Councils—Continued 
Food and Agriculture—491, 554 
Legal Policy—492, 719 
California 
Disaster declaration—554 
President’s visit—697, 703, 719 
California Republican Party dinner—703 
Cambodia. See Kampuchea 
Canada 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—465, 542, 543 
Relations with U.S.—660 
Cancer Control Month—435 
Canctin summit. See International Meeting on 
Cooperation and Development 
Caribbean, U.S. military assistance—492 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—458, 461, 463-465, 
492, 493, 540 
Catholic Education Association, National. See Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association 
Centennial of U.S.-Korean Relations. 
Korea Centennial 
Central Intelligence Agency—517, 534, 594 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.—528, 556 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
China 
Relations with U.S.—555 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Far 
East visit 
Cinco de Mayo. See Mexico 
Circuit judges, U.S. See U.S. circuit judges 
Civil defense. See Defense and national security 
Civil rights, administration policies—625 
Civil Rights, Commission on—674, 720 
Coal. See Energy 
Colleges and universities 
Black institutions—675 
Student loans—448, 465, 482, 498, 547, 620 
Colombia, Caribbean Basin Initiative—465, 542, 
543 
Colorado, U.S. district judge—682, 683 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—518, 556 
Board of the Foreign Service, members—680 
Budget—492, 667 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, role—542 
Deputy Secretary—453, 682 
Energy functions—686, 687 
International Trade Administration—680 
Secretary—565, 672, 686, 687 
U.S. Travel and Tourism Administration—680 
Commerce, international 
Administration policies—533, 648, 711 
Caribbean Basin products—541 
East-West trade—601 
Exports, U.S.—563 
Imports, U.S.—578, 580, 584, 610, 648, 649 
USITC performance requirements investiga- 
tion—526 
Commission. See other part of title 
Committee. See other part of title 
Commodity Credit Corporation. See Agriculture, 
Department of 


See US.- 





Commodity Futures Trading Commission—717 
Communication Agency, International. See Inter- 
national Communication Agency 
Communications Commission, Federal. See Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
Community Relations Service. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Conference. See other part of title 
Congress, Members, meetings with President. See 
Digest at end of each issue 
Consumer Price Index, relationship with recov- 
ery program. See Economic recovery program 
Conventional weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Corporation. See other part of title 
Cost control in Federal Government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control 
Costa Rica 
President—593 
U.S. Ambassador—593 
Council. See other part of title 
Credit Union Administration, National. See Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Crime, President’s Task Force on Victims of. See 
President’s Task Force on Victims of Crime 
Crime Victims Week—478, 521 
Cuba 
Angola, role. See Angola 
El Salvador, role. See El Salvador 
Grenada, role. See Grenada 
Premier—553 
Relations with U.S.—500, 553 
Cuba, Presidential Commission on Broadcasting 
to. See Presidential Commission on Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba 
Cyprus 
onflict—702 
President—702 


Dairy products. See Agriculture and agricultural 
sector . 
Dance Week, National. See National Dance Week 
Day of Prayer, National. See National Day of 
Prayer 
Days of Remembrance of Victims of the Hol- 
ocaust—510 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military departments 
Budget—492 
Deputy Under Secretary—681 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—681 
Secretary—540, 681, 687, 696, 698 
Defense and national security 
Administration policies—442, 448, 531, 
547, 571, 690, 707 
Civil defense—700 
Expenditures—469, 659, 686 
Delaware River Basin Commission—472 
Department. See other part of title 
Developing countries, Soviet role—601 
Disabled Persons, National Year of. See National 
Year of Disabled Persons 
Disadvantaged persons, administration policies— 
449, 469, 482, 530, 547, 560 
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Disarmament, Committee on—492 
District of Columbia 
Budget—492 
U.S. district judge—719, 720 
District of Columbia, Superior Court of the. See 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals—575, 594 
District judges, U.S. See specific State 
Dome of the Rock Mosque—490 
Dominica, Prime Minister—464n. 
Dominican Republic, U.S. Ambassador—524, 594 
Drugs and narcotics, trafficking—500, 709 
Drunk Driving, Presidential Commission on. See 
Presidential Commission on Drunk Driving 
Dutch-American Friendship Day—467 


Eagles—492 

Earhart Day, Amelia. See Amelia Earhart Day 

Easter Egg Roll, White House. See White House 
Easter Egg Roll 

Economic Policy Advisory Board, President's. See 
President’s Economic Policy Advisory Board 

Economic recovery program—435, 437, 441, 444, 
448, 469, 473, 475, 479, 485, 496, 502n., 512, 
531, 545, 550, 560, 563, 571, 573, 584, 586, 
594, 597, 611, 613, 620, 621, 633, 635, 636, 
638, 645, 646, 651, 653, 657, 658, 673, 685, 
688, 690, 697, 705, 712, 713 

Economy, national 
See also specific subject areas 
Post-World War II, comparison—443 
Recovery program. See Economic recovery 

program 

Editors and broadcasters, 
sessions. See News media 

Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Prayer in schools—589, 607, 609, 621, 664 
Taxation of private institutions. See Taxation 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 

Education, Department of 
Deputy Under Secretary—493 
Dismantling—573 
Rehabilitation Services Administration—519 
Under Secretary—661 

Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on. See Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 

Education, National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional. See Vocational Education, National Advi- 
sory Council on 

Education Association, National Catholic. See Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association 

Educational Programs, National Advisory Council 
on Women’s. See Women’s Educational Pro- 
grams, National Advisory Council on 

Egypt 
Peace treaty with Israel. See Middle East 
President—637 

E] Salvador 
Cuban role—463 
Elections—447, 459, 462, 463, 500 
Nicaraguan role—463 


question-and-answer 
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El] Salvador—Continued 
Soviet role—463 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elementary and Secondary Education, Advisory 
Panel on Financing. See Financing Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Advisory Panel on 
Employment Policy, National Commission for. 
See National Commission for Employment 
Policy 
Employment and unemployment 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Statistics—483, 496, 500, 550, 598, 611 
Energy 
Administration policies—562, 686, 687 
Coal—563 
Natural gas—563 
Nuclear energy—501, 544, 563 
Oil—562, 563, 687, 706 
Solar energy—563 
Energy, Department of 
Deputy Inspector General—518, 556 
Dismantling—562, 573, 686, 687 
Efforts to solve energy crisis—562 
Secretary—501, 563, 686 
Energy Exposition, Knoxville International. See 
Knoxville International Energy Exposition 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
Energy Reorganization Act, Federal. See Federal 
Energy Reorganization Act 


Entitlement programs. See specific programs 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
680 

Eureka College—492, 599, 604, 643 

Executive Exchange, President’s Commission on. 
See President’s Commission on Executive Ex- 
change 


Falkland Islands situation. See South Atlantic situ- 
ation 
Farm Safety Week, National. See National Farm 
Safety Week 
Father’s Day—539 
Federal advisory committees—506 
Federal Bar Association—488n. 
Federal Communications Commission—671, 701, 
719 
Federal Council on the Aging—577, 594, 682 
Federal departments and agencies, waste and 
fraud elimination—706 
Federal employees 
Hiring freeze—573 
Overseas employment—662 
Pay raise—491 
Reduction in force—573 
Strike forbiddance—706 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission—688 
Federal Energy Reorganization Act—686, 687 
Federal National Mortgage Association—577 
Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee— 
593 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. —718 
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Federal Reserve System—496, 659, 706, 711 

Federal spending. See Budget, Federal 

Federalism. See State and local governments 

Financing Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Advisory Panel on—588 

Flag Day and National Flag Week—569 

Florida 
U.S. attorney—454 
USS. district judge—526, 556 

Folger Shakespeare Library—519 

Food Policy Research Institute, International. See 
International Food Policy Research Institute 

Food stamps—448, 572 

Foreign assistance, administration—696 

Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, President's. 
See President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board 

Foreign policy, administration policies—538, 623 

Foreign Service—679 

Foreign Service, Board of the. See State, Depart- 
ment of 

France, President—715 


GNP, relationship with recovery program. See 
Economic recovery program 
Gas, natural. See Energy 
General Services Administration—506 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor—555 
President—555 
President Reagan’s visit—555 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greece, NATO commitment—713 
Grenada 
Cuban role—463 
Soviet role—463 
Grenadines. See St. Vincent and the Grenadines 
Gross national product, relationship with recov- 
ery program. See Economic recovery program 
Ground Zero movement—514 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


Hawaii, 
Disaster declaration—525 
Republicans, reception—555 

Head Start—469 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Budget—469, 492, 536, 572, 608, 614, 621, 652, 

655, 658, 667 

Secretary—649, 652, 655, 658 

Health and medical care, Medicaid and Medi- 
care—448, 469, 482, 691 

Health Organization, World. See World Health 
Organization 

Hearing month. See Better Hearing and Speech 
Month 

Holocaust, days of remembrance. See Days of Re- 
membrance of Victims of the Holocaust 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S. See U.S. Hol- 
ocaust Memorial Council 

Housing industry—445, 527, 552, 560, 563, 655 





Housing Partnerships, National Corporation for. 
See National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of, budget—523 

Howard University—675 

Human rights, administration policies—447 

Humanities, National Council on the. See Nation- 
al Council on the Humanities 

Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities 


Illinois 
Governor—608, 615 
President’s visits—478, 493, 495, 599, 604, 607, 
612, 617, 643 
Secretary of state—669 
Immigration and naturalization, legislation—492 
Income tax return, President’s—493 
Independent regulatory agencies—492 
India, Prime Minister—719 
Inflation 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Statistics—495, 530 
Institute. See other part of title 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on. 
See President’s Council on Integrity and Effi- 
ciency 
Inter-American Development Bank—593 
Interest rates 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Statistics—497, 527 
Intergovernmental Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion—553 
Interior, Department of the 
Secretary—67 1, 674, 683 
Wolf Trap Farm Park—453 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment—662, 682 
International Communication Agency—594, 680, 
693 
International Development, Agency for. See U.S 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency 
International Development Cooperation Agency, 
U.S. See U.S. International Development Coop- 
eration Agency 
International Food Policy Research Institute— 
520 
International Meeting on Cooperation and Devel- 
opment, Canctin, Mexico—541 
International Monetary Fund—576 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion—718 
International Trade Administration. 
merce, Department of 
International Trade Commission, U.S. See U.S. In- 
ternational Trade Commission 


See Com- 
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International Whaling Commission—439 
International Youth Exchange Programs—692 
Iran, U.S. national emergency declaration follow- 
up report—590 
srael 
Peace treaty with Egypt. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—637, 660 
Relations with U.S.—511, 660 
a Peninsula withdrawal—528, 533 
Italy 
Economic situation—712 
Nuclear weapons deployment—715 
Ivory Coast, Ambassador to U.S.—491 


Jamaica 
Economic recovery program—458 
Governor General—457n., 458, 465 
President’s visit—452, 453, 457-459, 491 
Prime Minister—452, 457n., 458, 459, 465, 542, 
543 
Private sector investment—492 
U.S. Ambassador—457n., 459n., 463n. 
Japan 
Prime Minister—648 
Trade with U.S.—648 
Jewish Heritage Week—538 
Jewish leaders, meeting with President—491 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan 
King—660 
U.S. arms sales—660 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—488n., 521, 523, 593, 689 
Budget—492, 667 
Community Relations Service—594 
Energy functions—687 
Iran, claims settlement—590 
US. attorneys. See specific State 
U.S. marshals. See specific State 
Justice Advisory Board, National Institute of. See 
National Institute of Justice Advisory Board 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for—678 


Kampuchea, internal situation—447 

Knoxville International Energy Exposition—535, 
560, 561, 565, 595, 720 

Korea, Republic of, U.S. Ambassador—681 

Korea-U.S. Centennial. See U.S.-Korea Centennial 


Labor, administration policies—446 
Labor, Department of 
Board of the Foreign Service, member—680 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—483, 598, 611 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, role—542 
Employment statistics—655 
Secretary—689 
Labor Statistics, 
ment of 
Lands, Federal. See Real property, Federal 
Law Day U.S.A.—487, 488, 559 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—709 
Anticrime legislation—708 


Bureau of. See Labor, Depart- 
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Law enforcement and crime—Continued 
Drug trafficking. See Drugs and narcotics 
Gun control—498, 623 
Victims of crime—521, 522 
Legal Services Corporation—526, 682 
Lieutenant Governors, National Conference of. 
See National Conference of Lieutenant Gover- 
nors 
Line item veto—498 
Loans, student. See Colleges and universities 
Louisiana, U.S. district judge—594, 595 
Luxembourg, U.S. Ambassador—707 


Malaysia, Ambassador to U.S.—491 

Management and Budget, Office of—520, 540, 
555, 680 

Management Intern Program, Presidential. See 
Presidential Management Intern Program 

Mariana Islands, Northern. See Northern Mariana 
Islands 

Marshals, U.S. See specific State 

Materials program plan. See National Materials 
and Minerals Program Plan 

Medal of Science, President’s Committee on the 
National. See President’s Committee on the Na- 
tional Medal of Science 

Medic Alert Week, National. See National Medic 
Alert Week 

Medicaid and Medicare. See Health and medical 


care 
Memorial Day, Prayer for Peace. See Prayer for 


Peace, Memorial Day 
Mental Retardation, President’s Committee on. 
See President’s Committee on Mental Retarda- 
tion 
Mexico 
Ambassador to U.S.—491 
Canctin summit. See International Meeting on 
Cooperation and Development 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—465, 542, 543 
Cinco de Mayo—575 
Relations with U.S.—660 
Middle East 
Ceasefire violations—526 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty—473, 511, 528, 
533, 637, 660, 708 
Jerusalem shrine, violence—473, 490 
Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 
President’s emissary in consultations—637ftn., 
681 
U.S. peace efforts—545, 637 
U.S. Sinai Support Mission—452, 708 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Minerals program plan. See National Materials 
and Minerals Program Plan 
Mississippi 
Emergency declaration—491 
U.S. marshal—526, 556 
Missouri, attorney general—488n. 
Molasses imports. See Sugar imports 
Monetary Fund, International. See International 
Monetary Fund 
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Morocco 
Ambassador to U.S.—491 
King—642, 643, 672 
Relations with U.S.—642, 672 

Mortgage Association, Federal National. See Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 

Mother’s Day—450 

Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 

Multiple Sclerosis Society, National. See National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society 

Munitions. See Arms and munitions 

Mushroom imports—648, 649 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Namibia, U.S. role—602 

Narcotics. See Drugs and narcotics 

National advisory committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of title 

National Architecture Week—487 

National Association of Attorneys General—488n. 

National Bar Association—488n. 

National broadcasting representatives. See News 
media 

National Catholic Education Association—478, 
493, 499n. 

National Commission for Employment Policy— 
697 

National Conference of Lieutenant Governors— 
525 

National Corporation for Housing Partnerships— 
710 

National Council or the Humanities—524, 
576, 594, 668, 719 

National Credit Union Administration—666, 682 

National Dance Week—523 

National Day of Prayer—588 

National Day of Reflection—438 

National Endowment for the Arts. See National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 

National Endowment for the Humanities. See Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities 

National Farm Safety Week—490 

National Flag Week. See Flag Day and National 
Flag Week 

National Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 

ities 

National Endowment for the Arts—455 
National Endowment for the Humanities—555 

National Institute of Building Sciences—555 

National Institute of Justice Advisory Board—717 

National Materials and Minerals Program Plan— 
439 

National Medal of Science, President’s Commit- 
tee on the. See President's Committee on the 
National Medal of Science 

National Medic Alert Week—438 

National Mortgage Association, Federal. See Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society—642 


556, 





National Nursing Home Week—598 

National Red Cross, American. See American Na- 
tional Red Cross 

National security. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

National Security Council—492, 525, 555, 593, 
643, 682, 719 

National trade associations, representatives—642 

National Transportation Safety Board—525, 627, 
682 

National Wheelchair Athletic Association—519 

National Year of Disabled Persons—535 

Natural gas. See Energy 

Navy, Department of the, ship procurement— 
516 

Netherlands 
Prince—504 
Queen—504, 508 
Relations with U.S.—504, 508 

Nevis. See St. Christopher—Nevis 

New York, U.S. marshal—682, 683 

News media 
National broadcasting representatives—593 
Out-of-town editors and broadcasters, question- 

and-answer sessions—499, 550, 607 

Recession coverage—499 
Regional news conferences—502 

Nicaragua, role in El Salvador. See El Salvador 

Niger, Ambassador to U.S.—491 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization—555, 600, 
601, 622, 634, 713, 714 

North Dakota, disaster declaration—642 

North Pacific Fisheries Commission, Internation- 
al. See International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission 

Northern Mariana Islands—567 

Nuclear energy. See Energy 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission—515, 556 

Nuclear weapons. See Arms and munitions 

Nursing Home Week, National. See National 
Nursing Home Week 


OPEC. See Petroleum Exporting Countries, Or- 
anization of 

Office. See other part of title 

Ohio, U.S. district judge—594, 595 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion—472 

Oil. See Energy 

Oklahoma 
Mayor, Oklahoma City—669 
U.S. attorney—492, 493 

Old Timers Baseball Classic—681 

Older persons. See Aged 

Organization. See other part of title 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
U.S. International Development Cooperation 
Agency 


Pacific American Heritage Week. See Asian/Pa- 
cific American Heritage Week 

Pakistan, Ambassador to U.S.—491 

Panama Canal Commission—535, 556 
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Paraguay, U.S. Ambassador—709, 720 

Paralympic Games—518 

Parliamentary Emphasis Month—452 

Peace Officers’ Memorial Day. See Police Week, 
Peace Officers’ Memorial Day 

Pennsylvania 
Governor—649, 652 
President’s visit—643, 645, 652, 656 

Personnel Management, Office of —662, 680, 695 

Peru, President—586, 619 

Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
of —562 

Petroleum Reserve, Strategic. See Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve 

Poland 
Internal situation—446, 447, 559, 602 
U.S. economic sanctions—559 

Police Week, Peace Officers’ Memorial Day—632 

Poor. See Disadvantaged persons 

Popularity, President’s—441 

Postal Service, U.S. See U.S. Postal Service 

Prayer, National Day of. See National Day of 
Prayer 

Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day—489 

Prayer in schools. See Education 

Presidency, views—714, 716 

Presidential Commission on Broadcasting to 
Cuba—702 

Presidential Commission on Drunk Driving—475, 
476, 668 

Presidential Management Intern Program—695 

Presidential Scholars, Commission on—668 

Presidential Task Force on Regulatory Relief— 
573, 658, 706 

President’s Commission on 
change—710 

President’s Commission on White House Fellow- 
ships—549 

President’s Committee on Mental Retardation— 
477 

President’s Committee on the National Medal of 
Science—591 

President’s Council on Integrity and Efficiency— 
573 

President’s Economic Policy Advisory Board— 
682 

President’s 
Board—643 

President's Task Force on Private Sector Initia- 
tives—469, 532, 536, 593, 608, 614, 615, 622 

President’s Task Force on Victims of Crime— 
521, 522, 526, 709 

President’s Volunteer Action Award—537, 617 

Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee, Federal. 
See Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory Commit- 
tee 

Prison Industries, Inc., 
Prison Industries, Inc. 

Private sector initiatives. See Voluntarism 

Private Sector Survey on Cost Control—445 
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Productivity, relationship to recovery program. 
See Economic recovery program 

Prompt Payment Act—633 

Property Review Board—555, 683 

Providence-St. Mel High School—617, 622 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—719 

Public international organizations—520 


“Reaganomics” —497 

Real property, Federal—683 

Recession, media coverage—499 

Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for. See International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 

Recovery program, economic. See Economic re- 
covery program 

Red Cross, American National. See American Na- 
tional Red Cross 

Reflection, National Day of. See National Day of 
Reflection 

Regulatory agencies, independent. See Independ- 
ent regulatory agencies 

Regulatory reform, administration policies—633 

Regulatory Relief, Presidential Task Force on. See 
Presidential Task Force on Regulatory Relief 

Rehabilitation Services Administration. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 

Republican Senate Finance Committee—513 

Republican Senate/House fundraising dinner— 
570 

Retail Federation, American. See American Retail 
Federation 

Rhode Island, mayor of Providence—593 

Rockwell International—697 

Ronald Reagan Radio Commentary, 1975-1979— 
454 


START. See Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

St. Christopher-Nevis, Premier—464n. 
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